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WHE whole world has been agitated 
by the semi-political disturbances 
throughout Russia, — disturbances 
which originated in student mani- 
festations and gradually spread 

to factory workmen and other elements. 
The reports from St. Petersburg and Moscow 
and the provincial university. centers have 
been meager, conflicting, and confusing, 
but there is every reason to believe that the 
troubles were grave in character and signifi- 
cant as a political symptom. Whether many 
of the students are in sympathy with the 
revolutionary movement it is not easy for 
an outsider to determine, but it is certain 
that most of them are intensely dissatisfied 


with the rigid restrictions upon their free- 
dom of meeting, discussion, association, and 


movement. They are watched and dis- 
trusted, treated as actual or potential con- 
spirators, and subjected to indignities of all 
kinds. Above all, they have resented the 
rule which punished infractions of discipline 
with serviceinthearmy. This rule, indeed, was 
the primary cause of the recent disturbances. 

The late minister of education, Bogolepoff, 
who was assassinated by one of the revolu- 
tionists, was a reactionary and tyrant whom 
even the moderate Liberals detested. The 
attempt upon the life of Pobedonostseff, the 
head of the synod, was prompted by a similar 
reason, for he is deemed the chief supporter 
of the harsh, autocratic régime. The tsar 
is believed to be well-meaning but weak, and 
in spite of the revolt has expressed kindly 
sentiments toward the students. Certain 
ministers, M. de Witte among them, are 
progressive, and through their influence the 
obnoxious rule for enforced military service 
has been suspended for the present. The 
appointment of General Vannovski, a man of 
eighty who has had little experience in 
educational matters, as minister of public 
instruction, has also been welcomed as a step 
toward conciliation and reform. The tsar 
wrote as follows in his rescript to this old 
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soldier on the occasion of his appointment: 


‘‘The experiences of recent years have 
shown the existence of defects so material in our scho- 
lastic system that I think that the time has come to 
undertake an immediate and thorough revision and 
improvement. Highly valuing your experience as a 
statesman, and your enlightenment, I have chosen you 
to codperate with me in the work of renovating and 
reorganizing Russian schools, and, in appointing you to 
the present specially important office of minister of 
public instruction, I am firmly convinced that you will 
unswervingly endeavor to attain the goal indicated by 
me, and that you will bring into the work of educating 
Russian youth your cordial sympathy and sagacity, 
ripened by wisdom.’’ 

This has been construed as a pledge of 
comprehensive revision of school and univer- 
sity regulations on liberal lines. Vannovski 
is classed among the Liberals. 

The troubles are by no means over. The 
hundreds of students under arrest for partici- 
pation in the manifestations have not been 
released, and their colleagues demand their 
return to the universities and a general 
amnesty. The press is not allowed to com- 
ment upon these events and questions, but 
the writers and educated circles are avowedly 
in hearty accord with the students. A peti- 
tion signed by the leading authors, educators, 
economists, and professors of Russia, setting 
forth the evils of existing conditions and 
praying for reform, has been presented to 
the tsar, but the only effect has been the 
peremptory dissolution of the Authors’ 
Society, an old and distinguished - body 
devoted to the welfare and advancement of 
the literary profession. Count Tolstoy has 
also petitioned the tsar. 

In spite of the rather unexpected codpera- 
tion of workmen with the students, there is 
no evidence that the movement for a consti- 
tutional government has deeply affected the 
masses of the population. But it is safe to 
say that most of the cultivated people are 
thoroughly weary of autocracy, and would 
welcome some form of representative gov- 
ernment. The peasants may not be inter- 
ested in political freedom, but they have had 
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some experience in local self-government, 
and are ready for an extension of their rights 
and privileges. Many Russian thinkers, 
including Prince Kropotkin, hold that genuine 
reform for Russia must come through local 
autonomy and the establishment of ‘‘ minia- 
ture republics ’’ all 
over the empire 
under a nominally 
absolute central gov- 
ernment. The only 
alternative is what 
is called ‘‘revolution 
from above’’— that 
is, the voluntary sur- 
render of absolutism 
and the bestowal of 
constitutional gov- 
ernment by a ruler 
of advanced ideas 
and a modern spirit. 


wy 
The British bud- 


EDWIN H. CONGER, 


United States Minister to get had been eagerly 
awaited by the com- 
mercial interests as 
well as by the politicians and the theoretical 
students of public finance. The South African 
war had entailed a heavy deficit and the need 


China, who has returned 
to America. 


of increased revenue. It was generally felt 
that the existing direct taxes could not be 
made heavier without provoking great dis- 
satisfaction, and that a new departure was 
necessary. Many had demanded a reversion 
to customs duties, and had proposed a duty 
on imported grain, on sugar, and even on 
manufactured goods, especially in iron and 
steel industries, menaced by American and 
German competition. Protection, however, 
is still unpopular in England, even among 
the Tories, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, is a straight- 
forward opponent of indirect taxation. 

When the long-delayed budget statement 
was finally made in the commons (April 18) 
it was found to embody a compromise, but 
without the least hint at protection. Sir 
Michael estimated a deficit for the present 
year of about $275,000,000, and he placed 
the cost of the South African war (to which 
he has been opposed) at over $750,000,000 — 
an amount double the cost of the Crimean 
war. Since the end of hostilities is not in 
sight even now, the total cost may reach a 
billion dollars. Sir Michael asked for au- 
thority to borrow $300,000,000 by means of 
consols (a permanent addition to the national 
debt), and to suspend the operations of the 
sinking fund. 
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With regard to taxation, he proposed, 
first, that the tax on incomes should be 
increased by two pence on the pound, thus 
making it one shilling and two pence, and 
from this source he expects to realize 
$19,000,000. In the second place, he pro- 
posed a graduated duty on refined sugar, the 
tax on sugar polarized at 98 and upward to 
be four shillings and two pence a hundred- 
weight. Molasses and glucose are also to 
be taxed, and from this source a yield of 
nearly $26,000,000 is anticipated. Finally, 
an export duty of a shilling a ton on coal 
was proposed, notwithstanding the fact that 
a Tory government abolished this species of 
taxation forty-five years ago. This tax was 
to yield only about $11,000,000 a year, and, 
according to Sir Michael, could not possibly 
injure the coal trade, even if it tended to 
check exports to some extent. There has 
been considerable apprehension in England 
over the possible exhaustion of her coal sup- 
plies in the not distant future, and Sir 
Michael evidently,counted on this sentiment 
to furnish support to his proposal. 

The budget statement was immediately 
attacked as the most disastrous ever made 
to parliament. It offended not only the 
Liberals, who, in spite of all disclaimers, see 
therein a step toward a revival of a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection, but also 
the trades affected, the outspoken advocates 
of duties on grain and manufactured goods, 
and the friends of ‘‘ empire ’’ and federation. 
The last-named expected that the British 
West Indies, long in distress, would be exempt 
from the sugar duty, and this exemption was 
deemed necessary as an appreciation by the 
mother country of colonial service in the 
war and a beginning of the imperial customs 
union favored by Mr. Chamberlain. 

The keenest opposition, however, has been 
excited in the coal trade. The miners fear 
that many collieries will be closed and that 
thousands of miners will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. With the taxpayers, who have to 
pay the piper after the war dance, the 
budget is decidedly unpopular, and the 
government, in the divisions upon it, found 
its majority (normally about 130) reduced to 
40. Indeed, the Salisbury government, 
returned in a ‘‘ khaki election’’ when the 
war issue was paramount, has been steadily 
declining, and even its supporters admit that, 
were another appeal to the country made, 
the Tories would suffer defeat. The Liber- 
als, however, are not specially desirous of 
taking office just now, and there will be no 
change in the near future. 
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That the credit of the British government 
has not suffered is indicated by the success 
of the new issue of consols. The $300,000, - 
YOO has been heavily oversubscribed, the 
United States offering to take nearly half 
of the issue. The return on the investment, 
taking the whole term into account, is less 
than three per cent, which great corporations 
with trust funds to care for regard as an 
attractive opportunity. 


=e 


We have adverted to productive and dis- 
tributive codperation as carried on in Great 
Britain with remarkable success. In this 
country, largely owing to the rapidity of 
industrial development, the efforts of trades 
unions to obtain recognition, and the growth 
of trusts, codperation has not even reached 
the stage of practical discussion as a ‘‘ way 
out’’ for labor. Butitis interesting to know 
that in France, cooperative organization is 
also being widely resorted to, and by agri- 
cultural as well as manufacturing producers. 
John C. Covert, our consul at Lyons, has 
made a partial report upon the subject, and 
it is to be hoped that a study in detail will 
follow. 

In 1884 a law was enacted by the French 
parliament enabling any twenty persons in 
one trade, or in several similar trades, to 
combine in a society. Such societies may 
possess realty for their own use, conduct 
employment offices, appoint arbitration com- 
mittees, establish pension funds, and even 
organize banks. Last year there were in 
existence 7,089 societies of this kind, divided 
as follows: Syndicates of employers, 2,157; 





With Carnegie and J. Pierpont Morgan in England at 
the same time, Johnny Bull proceeds to tack down his 
island. — Minneapolis Tribune. 


syndicates of workmen, 2,685; employers 
and workmen mixed, 170; agriculturists, 
2,067. The purpose of the agricultural 
syndicates is broader than that of manufac- 
turing associations. The membership of the 
former had risen from 313,800 in 1895 to 
512,794 in 1899. The agricultural syndi- 
cates have organized cooperative societies for 
the advantageous sale of farm produce, for 
securing cheaper transportation rates, for 
the purchase of fertilizers, machinery, and 
implements, for the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge, for the establishment of mutual 
banks and insurance, for promoting legisla- 
tion, etc. Libraries, lecture courses, and 
arbitration tribunals have been established 
by these syndicates. 

The movement is declared to be very 
popular in the rural districts, and in a few 
years every French farmer will be a member 
of some syndicate. Intensive cultivation is 
carried farther in France than in any other 
country, and codperation is believed to be 
certain of wider and wider application. 
The French farmer is thrifty, intelligent, and 
but slightly interested in national politics. 
The syndicates, accordingly, devote them- 
selves to economic and social improvement, 
and ignore the conflicts over purely political 
questions. 


The Commonwealth of Australia — the 
new federation of self-governing colonies — 
has held its first general elections, and its 
first parliament will have assembled and 
entered upon the discharge of its functions 
when this reaches the reader’s eye. The 
‘* paramount issue ’’ in the elections was the 
question of free trade for the federation vs. 
a protective tariff—or, more strictly, 
between a high tariff and a moderate rate of 
duties. The only colony that has a free 
trade majority is New South Wales, and as 
the federation needs at the outset a revenue 
of about $40,000,000 a year, indirect taxa- 
tion seems unavoidable. 

It is agreed by all parties that in the inter- 
est of industry and stability this question 
must be settled at the first session of the par- 
liament. It seems, however, that the present 
ministry, headed by Mr. Barton, a strong 
protectionist, is not assured of a majority 
in the upper house. The senate contains 36 
members, and the free trade element claims 
a majority of one or two, though if the 
moderates vote with the protectionists, a 
tie will result. In the lower house, which 
has 75 members, 42 are protectionists, 29 
free traders, and four—labor representa- 
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tives—uncertain. While some anticipate a 
clash between the two houses, which would 
necessitate an appeal to the electorate, the 
probability is that a compromise will be 
effected, and that a tariff for revenue chiefly, 
with incidental protection, will be adopted 
after a thorough discussion of the courses 
open to the young nation. 

But what would happen in the event of 
inability of the two chambers to reach an 
agreement? As intimated, first a new elec- 
tion would have to be ordered. It is to be 
borne in mind that the Australian senators, 
like the representatives, are elected directly 
by the people, and that the senate derives an 
authority from this fact such as is possessed 
by no other upper house in existence. Revenue 
bills must originate in the house, but the 
senate may amend them. The constitution 
provides that if the discord continues after 
an election definitely turning on a certain 
issue upon which the houses are at war a 
joint session shall be held and the measure 
voted upon and passed by a bare majority of 
the senators and representatives sitting as 
one body. This arrangement gives the lower 
branch a decided advantage, owing to its 
numerical superiority. 

The present Australian ministry is com- 


mitted to a high tariff, and much will depend 
on its willingness to make concessions for 
the sake of a prompt settlement and the 
relief of trade and commerce from stagna- 


tion and disturbing agitation. Thecabinet 
is responsible to the house alone, and can 
be ousted from office either by an adverse 
vote in that body or by a defeat at the joint 
session. There is little doubt that Premier 
Barton will yield something to the opposition 
and consent to a moderate tariff as a provi- 
sional solution of the federation’s first and 
most ditticult problem. 


> 


Chicago as a seaport, though it is situated 
a thousand miles from the sea! A recent 
business experiment of an enterprising 
Chicago firm has attracted much comment 
and wonder. It is sought to determine the 
practicability of direct shipment of goods 
produced in the middle west to European 
ports — Liverpool, Hamburg, Havre, etc.— 
and the bringing of return cargoes to 
Chicago. A steamer, the Northwestern, was 
specially built for the purpose, and the same 
firm has contracted for three other steamers 
adapted to the peculiar requirements of lake 
and ocean commerce. 

The steamer was loaded down to the full 
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depth of twenty-one feet at the point of 
departure, taking a grain cargo to Buffalo. 
There it must be lightened to twelve feet in 
order to pass the Welland and other Canadian 
canals and the shallows of the St. Lawrence 
river. At Montreal it can be loaded down 
again with any cargo intended for European 
markets. These difficulties are, of course, 
serious drawbacks, and another drawback is 
the necessity of limiting the ocean voyages 
to the spring and summer months, as the 
craft could not ride the waves of the Atlan- 
tic in stormy weather. Nevertheless there 
is believed to be a fair profit in direct com- 
merce between Chicago and Europe. 

The Northwestern carried out machinery, 
manufactures, packing-house products, and 
grain. There is no lack of disposition among 
Illinois manufacturers and shippers to lend 
all possible assistance to the enterprise, 
though in the east it is regarded with some 
distrust, if not amusement. Chicago is her- 
self so great a marvel, and her achievements 
are so extraordinary, that her latest ambition 
may prove more practicable than the ordinary 
resident of the sea-coast is inclined to 
believe. It is pointed out, moreover, that 
her route to the sea may eventually be via 
the Mississippi. Her $35,000,000 channel, 
at first a purely sanitary project, may become 
a link in a great waterway to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

In some respects Chicago is backward and 
unfortunate. The Illinois constitution of 

















IT WILL COME IN HANDY. 


Unc.e Sam— ‘‘ What have you there, my little man?’’ 
JapaAN—‘‘ A new gun after an old model, Uncle.’’ 
— Minneapolis Journal. 
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1870, a product of Granger rule, restricts 
and hampers her development. She needs a 
modern charter and home rule, while the 
constitution puts her on the same footing as 
any city, town, or village by prohibiting all 
special legislation with regard to revenue, 
borrowing, taxation, the administration of 
justice, etc. Efforts to amend the constitu- 
tion and to give Chicago a free hand are 
obstructed by the country representatives, 
and a movement for a convention to revise 
the organic laws has just been defeated. 
But while the city is poor, dirty, and dila- 
pidated, her industries, population, and 
private wealth grow steadily, and private 
enterprise is far in advance of municipal 
activity. A ‘‘ city beautiful’’ campaign has 
been started which promises much substantial 
improvement in the way of cleaner streets, 
small parks, suppression of the smoke 
nuisance, and chaotic construction of private 


dwellings. 
° od 


The movement to preserve historic places 
continues to attract sympathetic attention 
in various parts of the country, notably in 
and about New York. Recently the Board 
of Public Improvements of New York City 
took steps toward the acquirement of the 
Jumel mansion at 160th street and Harlem 


river. This is now the only building in New 
York identified as Washington’s headquar- 
ters, all the others having been demolished. 
The mansion was built in 1750 by Roger Mor- 
ris, a colonel in the British army, who married 
Mary Phillipse, the fair young woman whom 
Washington is said to have wooed and lost. 
Washington lived in the house from June 
to October, 1776. The place is of interest 
also from the fact that under its roof Aaron 
Burr was married to Madam Jumel. 

An effort is being made also to induce New 
York City to secure Fraunce’s Tavern, at 
the corner of Broad and Pearl streets, with 
the other buildings in the block, to transform 
the land into a park, and to restore the 
tavern to its appearance in Revolutionary 
days. The tavern was built in 1762, and on 
December 4, 1783, Washington took farewell 
of his old comrades in arms in its “‘ long 
room.’’ The place has degenerated into a 
restaurant and saloon, and as the present 
owner refuses to sell, the only way to secure 
the historic site and to preserve it as an 
educational and patriotic feature is for the 
city to acquire title to it by means of con- 
demnation proceedings. 

During the last session of the New York 
legislature a bill was introduced appropriat- 
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ing $50,000 for the purchase of the Hamil- 
ton Grange, the home of Alexander Hamilton, 
on 148rd street, New York City. A petition 
signed by five hundred prominent men was 
sent to the legislature in behalf of the bill. 
This house was built in 1802, and was occu- 
pied by Hamilton for 
only a short time, as 
he died on July 12, 
1804, the day after 
his duel with Burr. 
It is proposed to 
make the Grange a 
repository of Hamil- 
ton relics and to 
maintain it as a 
museum. Near the 
Grange is the group 
of trees planted by 
Hamilton, originally 
thirteen, in memory 
of the thirteen 
colonies. Only ten 
are now standing, 
and of these only 
three are living. 
The Palisades—on 
the west bank of the Hudson — which were 
in danger of ultimate demolition at the 
hands of the stone blasters who have 
been doing their work of vandalism for 
some years—are to be preserved and 
beautified. The legislatures of New Jersey 
and New York have made appropriations for 
the purchase of the property and for its 
transformation into a park. The legislature 
of New York did another good thing in pass- 
ing a law broadening the scope of the Ameri- 
can Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, 
permitting it to acquire historic objects, 
or memorable or picturesque places, not only 
in the state of New York but anywhere in 
the United States. Having secured a 
national character this society is sure to 
become a strong and influential agency for 
preserving to posterity many places and 
objects of historic importance and _ value. 
This society surely deserves the active sym- 
pathy of all patriotic citizens throughout 


the country. 
Tae 


In a decision recently rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court in a case of 
considerable importance from the standpoint 
of constitutional theory, some intelligent 
writers discern an indication that the great 
** colonial ’’ cases involving the constitution- 
and-flag question, will be decided against the 
government, and in accordance with the doc- 
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by National Academy of 
Science at Washington. 
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trine that the new possessions are integral 
parts of the United States, and not ‘‘ prop- 
erty’’ or ‘‘ foreign territory ’’ to which the 
rule of uniformity in taxation does not apply. 

The war revenue law contains a provision 
taxing domestic and export bills of lading. 
The stamp tax on 
export bills was ten 
times that on domes- 
tic bills. It was 
resisted on the 
ground that the pro- 
vision was contrary 
to the express pro- 
hibition in the con- 
stitution against the 
taxation of exports. 
**No tax or duty 
shall be laid on 
articles exported 
from any state,’’ 
says the organic 
charter, and the 
question was 
whether a stamp tax 
on a document or 
evidence of exports 
was a tax on the 
things exported. The supreme court said 
in the concluding paragraph: ‘‘ We are 
of opinion that a stamp tax on a foreign 
bill of lading is in substance and effect 
equivalent to a tax on the articles included 
in that bill of lading, and therefore a tax or 
duty on exports and in conflict with the 
constitutional prohibition.’’ Referring to 
the contention of counsel that, if a tax 
on foreign bills of lading is invalid, tonnage 
taxes and stamp duties on ships’ manifests 
must also fail, the opinion remarks that, 
even if this result should follow, it would 
furnish no reason for not recognizing the 
obvious and true construction of the consti- 
tutional restriction. 

No fewer than four of the justices dis- 
sented from this ruling, and Justice Harlan 
declared it to be contrary to precedent, for 
the court, according to him, has always dis- 
tinguished between a tax on things anda 
tax on the instruments or evidences of the 
transfer of things. There is little doubt 
that this statement is correct, and that the 
decision is a remarkable instance of broad 
construction, evincing a determination to 
enforce not merely the letter, but also the 
spirit of the constitution. 

The same doctrine, if applied to the Porto 
Rican and Philippine tariff cases, would 
dictate the conclusion that a tax on goods 
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exported from the states or territories to 
the new possessions was an export tax, and, 
as such, unconstitutional. That is, it is an 
export tax if the dependencies are to be 
treated as ‘‘ foreign territory ’’ for the pur- 
pose of taxation. If they are not foreign 
territory, but parts of ‘‘ the United States,’’ 
then there can be no tariff wall between 
them and the states and organized terri- 
tories. While prediction and inference are 
hazardous, it is by no means unreasonable to 
conclude that the decision under review fore- 
shadows the vindication of the position of 
the eminent attorneys who attacked the 
Porto Rican and Philippine tariffs as repug- 
nant to the constitutional requirement of 
uniform duties and excises throughout the 
territory subject to the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction of the United States. 
ed 


Whatever differences of opinion there may 
be regarding the economic and social effects 
of so-called trusts or huge combinations of 
industrial enterprises, it is generally admitted 
that inflation, over-capitalization, or ‘‘ stock- 
watering,’’ is detrimental and inconsistent 
with the alleged justification of combination, 
namely, ‘‘ economy.’’ But can over-capital- 
ization be prevented by the courts? Curiously 
enough, the most sweeping answer in the 
affirmative has been made by the highest 
appellate tribunal of New Jersey — the state 
regarded as the mecca and home of trusts 
and questionable corporations. 

The New York law provides that no stock 
shall be issued for less than its par value, 
and in that state the valuation placed upon 
property by directors is liable to be reviewed 
and overruled by the courts.. In Maine, 
trusts have been held liable for stock issued 
in payment of overvalued property absorbed 
by a corporation. Under the New Jersey 
laws, an issue of stock by a corporation for 
property purchased or absorbed imposes upon 
the directors the duty to ascertain the real 
value of the property. The judgment of the 
directors, while entitled to weight, is not 
conclusive, and may be reviewed by a court 
of equity at the instance of dissenting or 
protesting stockholders. But if the stock 
has been issued, the judgment of the direc- 
tors becomes conclusive, and only proofs of 
actual fraud in the transaction can be made 
the ground of judicial interference. 

Such is the interpretation put upon the 
law by the New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals. The court, in a case brought by 
certain stockholders of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Company to prevent the 
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purchase of a plant at an excessive valuation, 
sustained an injunction issued in a lower 
court, and ordered a judicial inquiry into the 
value of the property sought to be absorbed. 
The directors were not accused of dishonesty. 
This, the opinion declared, was not at all 
necessary. It said: 

‘¢ Their honest judgment, if reached without examina- 
tion into the elements of value, or if used in part 
upon an estimate of matters which really are not prop- 
erty, or if plainly warped by self-interest, may lead to 
violation of the statutory rule as surely as would cor- 
rupt motive. The original issue of corporate stock is a 
special function in the exercise of which the legislature 
has fixed the standard to be observed, and it is the duty 
of the courts, so far as their jurisdiction extends, to 
see that this standard is not violated either intentionally 
or unintentionally.’’ 

Many attorneys expressed surprise and 
apprehension over this radical ruling. But 
it cannot injure honest corporations that aim 
at economy and good management rather 
than at stock jobbing and speculation. Un- 
fortunately, however, only stockholders can 
prevent inflation and the capitalization of 
possible and doubtful profits. If no com- 
plaint is made by a stockholder, the public 
has no way of procuring judicial scrutiny and 
intervention. This points to a serious defect 
in the law. Why should not the attorney- 
general of the state have the power to invoke 


the aid of the courts in enforcing the cor- 
poration law and restraining stock-watering 


and inflation? 
=e 
In our February number an account was 
given of the ‘‘ peace and arbitration ’’ con- 
ference held at Chicago under the auspices 
of the National Civic Federation. That con- 
ference appointed a committee of twelve to 
promote the cause of industrial conciliation 
and arbitration. That body has in turn 
appointed a large national committee to take 
charge of the work and organize in various 
localities smaller bodies, to gather information 
on trade agreements now in force, and to 
elaborate a general plan of action. Many men 
of prominence have accepted membership, and 
three great classes are represented — the 
employers, the employed, and the ‘‘ general 
public,’? which is the silent third party in 
every dispute between capital andlabor. The 
public is represented by Cardinal Gibbons, 
Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York, Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia University, and 
Secretary R. M. Earley of the Civic Federa- 
tion. The representatives of capital and 
organized labor are these: 


Adolphus C. Bartlett, vice-president Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago; S. R. Callaway, president 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, 
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New York City; Chauncey H. Castle, president Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association (Comstock- 
Castle Stove Company), Quincy, Ill.; W. J. Chalmers, 
National Metal Trades Association (Fraser & Chalmers 
Company), Chicago; E. E. Clark, grand chief con- 
ductor, Order of Railway Conductors, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Frank P. Sargent, grand master Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, 
Peoria, Ill.; William H. 
Sayward, secretary Na- 
tional Association of 
Builders, Boston, Mass. ; 
T. J. Shaffer, president 
Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin 
Workers, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
H. J. Steinbiss, secretary 
and treasurer National 
Building Trades Council, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Henry 
White, general secretary 
United Garment Workers 
of America, New York 
City; James H. Bowman, 
president International 
Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, Chi- 
cago; D. A. Hayes, presi- 
dent Glass Bottle Blowers’ SIR JOHN STAINER, 
Association of the United The late musical composer. 
States and Canada, Phila- 

delphia, Pa.; Martin Fox, president Iron Molders’ 
Union of America, Cincinnati; G. Watson French, vice- 
president Republic Iron & Steel Co., Chicago; James 
M. Lynch, president International Typographical Union, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; John Mitchell, president United 
Mine Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind.; James 
O’Connell, president International Association of Ma- 
chinists, Washington; Samuel Gompers, president 
American Federation of Labor, Washington; D. R. 
Hanna, chairman Dock Managers’ Association (M. A. 
Hanna & Co.), Cleveland; Henry W. Hoyt, president 
National Founders’ Association (vice-president Gates 
Iron Works), Chicago; E. T. Jeffery, president Denver 
& Rio Grande Railway Company, Denver ; Herman Justi, 
commissioner Illinois Coal Operators’ Association, Chi- 
cago; E. D. Kenna, vice-president Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway system, Chicago ; Daniel J. Keefe, presi- 
dent International Longshoremen’s Association, Chicago. 


Much good is expected from this influen- 
tial and capable committee. The principal 
idea is to prevent strikes and lockouts by 
conferences and voluntary agreements as 
well as, when necessary, by recourse to 
impartial arbitration. The difficulty hereto- 
fore has been that the ‘‘ captains of indus- 
try ’’ have had little faith in labor organiza- 
tions and have refused to recognize them. 
State boards of arbitration have proved of 
slight benefit, but in several great industries 
annual meetings and schedules have had 
excellent results, and it is hoped that this 
method will steadily gain favor among manu- 
facturers and merchants. 


Sw 
A question of great importance now under 
discussion in several states is the utility of 
capital punishment. The recent lynchings 
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in Colorado and Kansas have been attributed 
by some superficial writers and public men 
to the absence of capital punishment in 
those states. Colorado has abolished that 
extreme penalty by law, while in Kansas its 
application depends entirely upon the discre- 
tion of the governor, and it has been aban- 
doned in practise owing to the unwillingness 
of the chief executives to sign death war- 
rants. As a matter of fact, ‘‘ lynch law’”’ 
exists in states that have preserved and 
enforced capital punishment, and there is 
absolutely no relation between mob rule and 
violence, and the employment of the death 
penalty. The governors of the five states 
which have done away with capital punish- 
ment are quite emphatic on this point. Their 
experience, and that of the commonwealths 
they represent, must be regarded as possess- 
ing high value as evidence. They gave their 
opinions to a Chicago newspaper in response 
to adirect question. The governor of Rhode 
Island stated that there was nothing in the 
record of crime in that community to indi- 
cate the desirability of restoring the death 
penalty, and that no one regrets its aboli- 
tion. The governors of Maine, Michigan, 


Wisconsin, and Colorado expressed similar 
opinions, one or two of them testifying that 


the tendency under the humane system is 
to diminish mob violence rather than to 
increase it. 

This evidence should be duly considered by 
those states which, like Massachusetts, are 
now considering the proposition to do away 
with capital punishment. The scientific 
criminologists are practically agreed that the 
death penalty is a relic of barbarism, and a 
disgrace to modern civilization and jurispru- 
dence, but the practical man resists this 
conclusion. It is therefore interesting to 
find that an official who has been public 
prosecutor for twenty-two years, Mr. Knowl- 
ton, the attorney-general of Massachusetts, 
unqualifiedly endorses the scientific view, and 
declares the death penalty to be unnecessary 
as a safeguard. He adds that nearly all 
those who have had much experience with 
criminals and penal institutions share his 
belief that punishment by death neither pre- 
vents nor diminishes the crime of murder, 
and that therefore society, having outgrown 
the stake, the rack, and the whipping-post, 
should abandon the gallows and the electric 
chair as similar relics of barbarism. 


The subject of marriage and divorce has 
received no little attention of late, owing to 
some legislation in two or three states and 
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to two supreme court decisions declaring 
divorces granted in South Dakota and Pennsyl- 
vania to citizens of other states null and void. 
These decisions have been misinterpreted in 
some quarters, and sweeping conclusions have 
been drawn from them. Closer examina- 
tion shows that no radical principle is laid 
down by the federal court, and that the evil 
of ‘‘ easy divorces ’”’ is not to be cured by the 
courts. The constitution requires that ‘‘ full 
faith and credit shall be given in each state 
to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other state,’’ and hence a 
decree of divorce granted by a court having 
jurisdiction of the parties must be recognized 
as valid throughout the union. The question 
of jurisdiction depends upon the laws of the 
particular state in which the judgment in 
any case is asked and rendered. There are 
no national divorce laws, and appeals against 
divorce decrees to the federal supreme court 
must be decided with reference to the law 
of the state which granted them. 

In one of the two cases decided by the 
supreme court the following situation was 
found, in the language of the opinion: 

‘The law of North Dakota requires a domicile in 
good faith of the libelant for ninety days as a prere- 


quisite to jurisdiction of a case of divorce. The facts 
in evidence warranted and indeed required the finding 
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THE WaItTING Powers— ‘‘He seems to be able to 
keep it up forever.’’ —Kladaeradatsch. 
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that the husband had no bona fide domicile in the state 
of North Dakota when he obtained a divorce there, and 
it is not pretended that the wife had an independent 
domicile in North Dakota or was ever in that state. 
The court of that state, therefore, had no jurisdiction.”’ 

This language clearly shows that the 
divorce was void simply and solely because 
the law of the state in which it was granted 
was not followed by the petitioner, the 
libelant, whose domicile there was not bona 
fide, but a device to lay the foundation for 
a suit against his wife. The states are not 
under any obligation to give faith and credit 
to a judicial proceeding in a case where no 
jurisdiction has been acquired. 

In the second case, a decree obtained by 
a New York citizen in Pennsylvania was held 
to be invalid. The Pennsylvania law dis- 
tinctly provides that the libelant must have 
had bona fide residence in the state for one 
year. This condition was wanting, and the 
supreme court annulled the decree on the 
ground of ‘‘ no jurisdiction ’’ in the Pennsyl- 
vania courts. There is no jurisdiction with- 
out legal residence as defined by state law, 
and where the evidence shows that the state 
law in relation to divorce has been complied 
with, even if the law be unreasonable and 
revolting to the moral sentiment of the 
country at large, the divorces granted under 
it are entitled to ‘‘ full faith and credit.’’ 

Once more the fact is emphasized that only 
national or uniform marriage and divorce 
legislation can do away with the abuses of 
inter-state migration for periods just suffi- 
cient to enable people to dissolve marital ties. 


baal 


Since 1872 Bible lessons recommended by 
the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee have been uniform. At a recent 
meeting of the committee, at which the 
lessons for 1903 were approved, the sugges- 
tion was adopted of having different lessons, 
covering one year, for children six years of 
age and under, and still another series, to 
be known as the senior, covering two years. 
A new organization has been formed, called 
the Sunday-School Editorial Association, 
composed of editors of Sunday-school 
periodicals and writers of lesson helps. 
Under this association a conference is to be 
held during June to formulate criticisms of 
Sunday-school lesson schemes, and if possible 
to put a stop to objections which have been 
made almost continuously since uniformity in 
such schemes was undertaken. 


al 


Not before during the pontificate of Leo 
XIII. has the Roman Catholic College of 
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Cardinals been so full as now. Its traditional 
number is seventy, although there is nothing 
but tradition to hinder a pope making as 
many cardinals as he pleases. The present 
number is sixty-six. Never before during 
any pontificate of recent centuries was the 
Italian strength so 
great. In his last 
allocution Leo XIII. 
again referred to his 
position as_ the 
prisoner of Rome, 
and pleaded once 
more for temporal 
power; something 
that only a brief 
sojourn in Rome and 
in Italy is enough to 
show he will not 
soon get, if Italian 
public opinion does 
not. change or is not 
overpowered. The 
former apostolic dele- 
gate to this country, 
Cardinal Martinelli, 
was duly invested 
with the biretta 
in the cathedral at Baltimore on May 8. 
wy 

The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society concludes three-quarters of a century 
of activity with a celebration to be held in 
Boston in June. When the society began 
work, a pioneer in Home effort, there were 
1,200 Congregational churches, and their 
membership was about 150,000. Fully 
seventy per cent of the 4,000 churches 
started since 1826 owe their existence to 
this society, which has seen the church of 
the Puritan fathers stretch across the coun- 
try from Plymouth Rock to the Golden Gate. 
Above forty states have organized associa- 
tions, working with the parent society, 
besides associations in many of them con- 
ducted by women. Recently two new fields 
have been occupied. They are Alaska and 
Cuba. The Diamond Jubilee will bring to 
Boston an unusual array of great men and 
women, who will assist in the Congregational 


rejoicings. 
wer 


Church missionary societies are not feeling 
the effects of the good times to any extent. 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist socie- 
ties are scarcely any ahead of last year; the 
Episcopal is several thousand dollars behind, 
and the Congregational Home, which made 
a special effort because of its celebration of 
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the close of seventy-five years of history, 
held in Boston at the middle of May, got a 
Jubilee Fund of only moderate proportions. 
At the same time enormous sums of money 
are going into charities and into all sorts of 
religious projects. Charity, outside of 
churches, usually runs $60,000,000 a year. 
Estimates are that it will run $100,000,000 
this year. The trouble with the missionary 
societies seems to be that they are a dead 
level of aspiration—-an old story, so to 
speak, and the public is, as always, taking 
more kindly to new things. The societies 
have suffered somewhat from their attempt, 
a quite general although not concerted one, 
to stop contributions to special objects, and 
increase gifts to a general fund that can be 
administered by experts who presumably 
make up their executive boards. Givers 
ought to have sufficient grace to stand this 
strain, but they do not seem to have it. 





The increasing emigration of Greeks to 
the United States in late years has attracted 
considerable attention. Newspapers reported 
that in a single month of this year 2,000 
young Greeks sailed for this country, owing 
chiefly to agricultural depression in Greece. 
The number of Greeks now living here is 
estimated at 30,000. Chicago is said to 
have the largest Greek colony. 


Probably no man in this country has toiled 
more faithfully and successfully for the 
amelioration of the harsh conditions of tene- 
ment house life than Jacob A. Riis, who, 
though a newspaper reporter, is a sociologist 
and philanthropist of the highest type. The 
story of his life, which will shortly appear 
under the title ‘‘ The Making of an Ameri- 
can,’’ is a remarkable recital of hardships, 
of indomitable courage, of contagious optim- 
ism, of generous devotion to the needs of 
humanity, and of the achievement of what is 
practically a revolution in social, domestic, 
and sanitary conditions among the foreign 
tenement house population of New York. 

Considering the work done by Mr. Riis for 
the betterment of conditions among the 
fereign poplation of New York’s east side it 
was particularly appropriate that the King’s 
Daughters should call their new settlement 
house on Henry street ‘‘ The Jacob A. Riis 
House.’’ The work of these devoted women 
on the East Side had its inspiration ten years 
ago in Mr. Riis, who had for years been in 
the habit of distributing flowers from his 
garden on Long Island among the poor chil- 
dren of that section of the city. When the 
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gracious work outgrew him he turned it over 
to the King’s Daughters, and it has grown in 
ten years into a settlement. This settle- 
ment is an important factor in transforming 
the thought and life of hosts of men, women, 
and children, who, like Mr. Riis himself, 
have come from foreign shores. 
=e 

Opposition of an interesting character has 
broken out against the establishment of 
sixty-five libraries in New York as provided 
by Mr. Carnegie’s recent gift to that city of 
$5,200,000. Under the present library law 
the city spends $300,000 a year for the sup- 
port of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
other affiliated libraries. Among these 
latter is the Cathedral Library of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is partly supported 
by bequests made with the condition that it 
shall remain under the control of the Cathe- 
dral, and of course, is wholly under Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical supervision. 

A few weeks ago Archbishop Corrigan 
delivered an address in New York in which 
he declared that the carrying out of Mr. 
Carnegie’s plan will be at the expense of the 
Cathedral Library, and that in common with 
the other affiliated libraries it will lose its au- 
tonomy. He claimed also that ‘‘ there is a 
lamentable dearth of books giving our point 
of view on burning questions of the day’”’ in 
the public libraries, and he thought it only 
fair that the Roman Catholics of New York 
should have ‘‘ three or four distributing cen-. 
ters’’ from the sixty-five for which Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift provides. This raises an 
interesting question as to whether a public 
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library should have any particular religious 
body in view in the selection and distribution 
of its books. While it is probably true, as 
Archbishop Corrigan states, that the Roman 
Catholics number about one-half of the city’s 
population, yet there is quite as much 
reason and justice in a demand for special and 
exclusive distributing centers for the Hebrews, 
who form a considerable portion of New York’s 
population, as for the Roman Catholics. 


ae 


For Memorial Day last year coast towns of 
California instituted a unique and beautiful 
form of paying tribute to the sailor-soldiers, 
whose unknown graves are in the sea. The 
schools took active interest, and bands of 
children marched to bluff or wharf or water’s 
edge and cast their flowers on the face of 
the ocean, their voices blending in patriotic 
song with the murmur of the waves. The 
idea met with acknowledgment from the 
White House, and with sincere approval by 
Admiral Sampson, Admiral Schley, Secretary 
Long, and other naval officials. 


A little more than a year ago the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union named a special 
committee to devise means to keep sea birds 
out of the hands of milliners. An appeal 
for funds brought in enough money to secure 
competent wardens for the protection of all 
the colonies still left on the Atlantic coast 
from Cape Charles, Virginia, to Maine. A 
new federal law now makes it a punishable 
offense to export from a state any birds or 
animals unlawfully killed therein, or to 
receive such birds or animals in any other 
state. This law, which is being properly 
enforced by the Department of Agriculture, 
is prompting common carriers to refuse to 
transport birds and animals. Finally, the 
American Ornithologists’ Union is meeting 
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with success in its attempts to persuade state 
legislatures to enact satisfactory bird laws. 
This excellent record of deeds done has 
encouraged the union to make a_ second 
urgent appeal for funds. Money given will 
be used to extend the work to the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, where there is 
even greater need of bird protection than 
in the north. Mr. William Dutcher, of 525 
Manhattan avenue, New York City, is treas- 
urer of the fund. The practical reasons for 
preserving sea birds are that they are beau- 
tiful, and that they are economically valuable, 
being incalculably serviceable as scavengers 
and as guides to fishermen and mariners. 


With the close of the study courses which 
have been appearing in this magazine for the 
current nine months, it is interesting to 
recall the fact that members of the faculties 
of seventeen leading institutions of learning 
have been numbered among CHAUTAUQUAN 
contributors. To enumerate: 

Adelphi, Wm. C. Lawton. 

Allegheny, W. A. Elliott. 

Amherst, Edwin A. Grosvenor. 

American School of Clas- 
sical Studies at Athens, 


Brown, 
Case School, 


Rufus B. Richardson. 

J. Irving Manatt. 

Walter T. Peirce. 

J. R. Sitlington Sterrett. 
Wn. P. Trent. 

Charles M. Stuart. 

T. N. Carver. 


Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Harvard 

McCormack Theological 
Seminary, 

Oberlin 

Princeton, 

Tufts, 

University of the South, 

University of Virginia, 

Western Reserve, 


George L. Robinson. 
Adelia A. Field Johnston. 
John Finley. 

Edwin A. Start. 
Benjamin W. Wells. 
James A. Harrison. 

Pres. Chas. F. Thwing, 
F. M. Warren, 

H. N. Fowler, 

J. W. Perrin. 


Se 

The author of ‘‘ The Human Nature Club,’’ 
the fourth ‘‘ Required Book ’’ in the C. L. S. 
C. course this year, is Dr. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, instructor in genetic psychology at the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. Dr. Thorndike graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1895, spent the two 
following years at Harvard University, was 
university fellow in psychology at Columbia 
University in 1897-98, and received the 
degree of Ph.D. in psychology from Colum- 
bia University in 1898. He has published 
various researches in the field of animal 
psychology and educational psychology, and 
is assistant editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly, and lecturer on psychology at the 
Wood’s Hole Marine Biological Laboratory. 





INTEROCEANIC WATERWAYS. 
BY GEORGE B. WALDRON. 


XESS than forty miles of land divides 
the world’s two biggest oceans in 
the western hemisphere; yet, after 
four hundred years of discovery, 
settlement, and development, the 

barrier remains as stubborn as ever. Ships 
that ply between our eastern and western 
shores must make the journey of half a 
hemisphere around stormy Cape Horn, 
or take the longer course through the Suez 
canal. In the meantime, our nation has 
taken first rank in wealth, trade, and power 
among the world’s forces. 

The easy western water route to the Indies, 
sought by Columbus, is yet to be laid open. 
Balboa, as he stood on the mountain heights 
overlooking the Pacific, thought that he was 
on the brink of the discovery. Hendrik 
Hudson, a century later, sailed up the river 
that bears his name, and believed that the 
secret was his. But the time-lock for the 


opening of the Pacific treasure-house was 
not set for the fifteenth century, nor even 
for the nineteenth. May it not be set for 


the new century? 

The proposal to pierce the isthmus was 
made as early as 1520 by Angel Saavedra. 
After Cortez had marched his army into Old 
Mexico, and after he stood in the halls of 
the Montezumas, he, too, thought to open 
an easier way to the Pacific. He ordered a 
survey of the route across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Then for three centuries the 
project slumbered, until in 1814 the Spanish 


Cortes ordered the viceroy of New Spain to 
undertake the cutting of the same isthmus. 
But the wars of Spanish-American indepen- 
dence intervened, and Spain, shorn of her 
sovereignty in these colonies, lost also her 
opportunity to connect the oceans. 

Three routes in general have been pro- 
posed for canals from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The first is across the Isthmus of 
Darien at its narrowest point— the famous 
Panama route. Another takes advantage of 
the mighty inland lake of Nicaragua and its 
tributary rivers. The third is through Mex- 
ican territory, across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The Tehuantepec route is not at 
present a live issue. Twenty years ago it 
was revived by the daring proposition of 
James B. Eads, the famous American 
engineer, whose jetties on the Mississippi 
yet stand as a monument to his genius. Mr. 
Eads’s proposition was to build a railroad 
across the isthmus from ocean to ocean over 
which the largest vessels could be bodily 
transported. This plan is not wholly a 
dream, for just such ship railroads, on a 
smaller scale, are already in operation. 

Mr. Eads’s road was to run from Salina 
Cruz, on the Pacific, almost due north 154 
miles to Barra, on the Gulf of Mexico, the 
maximum height above the sea level being 
755 feet. It was to be composed of four 
parallel tracks. The ship, resting on a 
cradle placed in position while it floated in 
the harbor, would be drawn along the track 

















CHART SHOWING NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL ROUTES OF CANAL TRADE. 
(Reproduced, by permission, from “‘ The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine,’ by L. M. Keasbey, published by G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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by four engines, each on its own track. 
Eads estimated the cost of such a ship rail- 
road at less than nineteen million dollars. 
The Mexican government granted him a con- 
cession for fourteen years, from May 6, 
1881, and the entire strength of his genius 
was devoted to the perfecting of the details 
of his plans. He labored for eight years, 
when death cut short his work, and the proj- 
ect has never been revived. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the Mexican govern- 
ment has since run a railroad of the ordinary 
type over nearly this same route. This road 
was poorly built and badly equipped; so a 
few months ago it was turned over to Pear- 
son & Co. of London, a fa- 
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De Lesseps himself visited Panama. Con- 
gresses were called, and the wisest men of 
France consulted. De Lesseps came to the 
conclusion that six hundred million francs 
($116,000,000) would suffice to build the 
canal, and the ‘‘ Company of the Interoceanic 
Canal of Panama ’”’ was formed in 1880 to do 
the work. De Lesseps called for subscrip- 
tions of 590,000,000 francs capital stock. 
So potent was the magic of his name, so 
fully did France believe in the success of the 
enterprise, that the entire amount was sub- 
scribed twice over. More than a hundred 
thousand people, of whom sixteen thousand 
were women, put their hard-earned francs 





mous contracting firm which 
is spending immense sums 
on the road and terminal 
harbors. 

When gold was discovered 
in California in 1849, one of 
the first problems raised was 
that of quick transporta- 
tion to the Pacific coast. 
Again the interoceanic canal 
question became a popular 
issue. But even at that 
early day the railroad had 
demonstrated its peculiar 
fitness as a pioneer. A 
route for a railroad was laid 
across the Isthmus of Dar- 
ien, and American capital 
poured in to build the road. 
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Dangers from climate, for- 
est, and precipice needed to 
be overcome. It was said that a China- 
man was buried with the laying of every 
tie. American pluck triumphed, and in 
1855, for the first time in history, trains 
were running from ocean to ocean. 

But the canal project would not down. It 
was a favorite topic of the magazine. It 
often came before learned bodies. In 1875 
it was brought up for formal discussion 
before the Congrés des Sciences Géogra- 
phiques at Paris. Exploration followed, and 
in 1878 the Colombian government granted 
the ‘‘ Civil International Interoceanic Canal 
Society ’’ the exclusive privilege of building 
the canal through Colombian territory. The 
eyes of France naturally turned toward M. 
de Lesseps. To him belonged the glory of 
cutting apart the eastern continents with 
the Suez canal. What more appropriate 
than that he should round out his career 
with a similar achievement in the western 
hemisphere? 


MAP SHOWING THE PANaMA, NICARAGUA AND TEHUANTEPEC ROUTES. 


into De Lesseps’s hands. The first ground 
was broken in 1881, and for six years there- 
after the work was prosecuted to the satis- 
faction of the hundred thousand stockholders. 

The first plans of De Lesseps were for a 
sea-level canal across the isthmus. But the 
expense of digging was found far too high, 
and M. Eiffel, a noted engineer, was called 
in to design a series of locks. This was the 
first cloud on the horizon of the confiding 
stockholders. If their idol could be mistaken 
in one essential point might he not be in 
others? In March, 1889, the blow fell. 
Work was stopped on the canal for lack of 
funds. Six hundred million francs had been 
swallowed up, and the canal was yet far from 
completed. When the books were opened to 
public scrutiny, little more than half the funds 
could be accounted for in work actually done 
on the canal. The awful scandal that fol- 
lowed is a matter of recent history. With 
De Lesseps fell not only those immediately 
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Atlantic and Gulf Ports, $1,939,000,000. 


ie Pacific Ports, $132,000,000. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1900 ON THE TWO OCEANS. 


( These drawings of two boxes of goods represent, on the basis of linear measurement only, the difference between 
trade on the Atlantic and on the Pacific.) 


connected with the company, but officers of 
the French government and members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. Not until six years 


ago was the work again resumed, and then 
under different auspiccs. 
The Nicaragua canal project has been 


practically American from the first. An 
American company sent Col. O. M. Childs to 
make a reconnaissance in 1850. Later the 
United States government took up the work, 
and a party was despatched under Commander 
Lull, U. 8. N., in 1872, to examine the 
Childs route. In 1880 and 1885, A. G. 
Menocal of the United States Navy, who was 
with Commander Lull, headed other govern- 
ment expeditions. The Maritime Canal Com- 
pany was organized in 1889, and obtained a 
concession for ten years from the Nicaraguan 
government. Extensive surveys were under- 
taken and ‘the company was ready to begin 
excavation when the panic of 1893 compelled 
the suspension of operations. Since that 
time the chief endeavors seem to have been 
to interest the government in the project. 
In March, 1899, congress authorized a com- 
mission of army, naval, and civilian experts 
to make a thorough investigation of all the 
routes across the isthmus, and appropriated 
a million dollars for their expenses. 

Without going into details, some compari- 
sons of the rival Panama and Nicaraguan 
routes are in order. From ocean to ocean 
the Panama route is 464 miles, the Nicara- 
guan 174, But the Nicaraguan canal would 


encounter 42 miles of clear navigation 
through Nicaragua lake, thus materially 
diminishing the apparent inequality of length. 
It is also proposed to extend the lake level 
east and west by high dams so as to make 
that section about 149 miles out of the total 
of 174. The highest Panama level above the 
sea is 98 feet, corresponding with 110 feet 
as the maximum of the other route. The 
elevation in each canal would be made with 
three locks on the Atlantic side and a cor- 
responding number on the Pacific side. The 
estimated time for passing through the 
Nicaragua canal is thirty hours, against only 
twelve hours by the shorter Panama route, a 
serious handicap for the northern rival. 

The Panama canal, notwithstanding the 
enormous waste of capital, has had millions 
of dollars expended upon it for actual excava- 
tion. The work even now is being prosecuted 
with vigor, and from three thousand to four 
thousand men are employed uponit. Yet it 
is estimated that from fifty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars more must 
be expended before its completion. And 
even then there are those who question 
whether the upper canal will have sufficient 
water to admit of navigation at all seasons 
of the year. The Nicaragua canal is prac- 
tically yet to be begun. Enormous dams 
must be built and provisions made for a rain- 
fall that often reaches three hundred inches 
a year, six to eight times the average fall in 
the North Atlantic States. There is also 
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the handicap of poor harbors at the ter- 
minals. The Greytown harbor, particularly, 
will require many millions to make it safe 
for shipping. The estimate of the present 
Isthmian Canal Commission is $200,000,000 
for a canal thirty-five feet deep, with a 
bottom width of one hundred and fifty 
feet. 

Granted the solving of the engineering 


and financial problems, and granted a com- 
pleted canal from ocean to ocean, what 
would be accomplished for the world’s com- 


merce? Naturally we turn for suggestion 
toward the canal that serves a like purpose 
for the eastern hemisphere. After ten 
years of building, a monument to the genius 
of De Lesseps and his associates, the Suez 
canal was ready for traffic November 17, 
1869. It is 99 miles long, with a minimum 
channel depth of 26 feet. For 77 miles its 
width is 327 feet, narrowed to 196 feet for 
the remaining 22 miles. It furnishes a 
waterway from ocean to ocean without lock 
or other obstructions, save only those due 
to shallowness and comparative narrowness 
of channel. Twenty hours are required to 
make the journey, little enough when one 
considers the much longer time required to 
make the journey by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The original cost was about $80,000,000 and 
some $30,000,000 more has been spent from 
the revenues in making enlargements and 
improvements. The face value of the capital 
and bonds now outstanding is $90,000,000. 
About $9,000,000 a year is distributed in 
profits, and the stock is quoted at four times 
its face value. And this in only thirty 
years. Disraeli did one of the best things 
in his career when in 1875 he acquired a 


controlling interest in the canal for the Brit- 
ish government. The traffic by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1869, the year the 
canal was opened, was three and a half 
million tons. Curiously enough, with all 
the advantages the canal offers, that traffic 
today more than holds its own, amounting 
to three and three-quarter million tons. 
But note the growth in the Suez traffic. 
During 1870, the first full year after the 
opening of the waterway, 486 vessels passed 
through, and their net capacity was 487,000 
tons. Now, more than 3,500 ships make 
the passage, with a net capacity of about 
10,000,000 tons. The traffic has multiplied 
nearly twenty-five fold in thirty years. Ten 
years ago 77 per cent, or more than three- 
quarters of the tonnage, was British. Even 
today 68 per cent of the traffic is in British 
ships. 

Enthusiastic advocates of the American 
canal see an equally brilliant future for their 
project. They claim that the canal will be 
self-supporting from the first, and that 
shortly it will pay large returns upon its cost. 
But they seem to overlook some offsetting 
facts. The Suez canal is practically without 
railroad competition, whereas the railroad 
has come first in America. Eight trans- 
continental routes are already in opera- 
tion on this continent, and several. more 
are being rapidly pushed to completion. 
Where speed is the prime requisite, the rail- 
roads easily outclass the swiftest steamers. 
Even on lower grade goods the railroads are 
able to offer rates astonishingly low. 

Then, too, the Suez canal itself will be an 
important rival. European trade with the 
Orient will scarcely leave its present route 
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through the Suez for the longer one through 
the Americas. Even New York will be no 
nearer Manila than it is now by the Suez. 
The old Panama Canal Company, which could 
never be accused of claiming less for its 
advantage than the utmost stretch of 
imagination would warrant, estimated a 
traffic of 10,000,000 tons before the close 
of 1900. At $1.70 a ton (the present Suez 
rate) the gross receipts would be $17,000,- 
000. Even with $3,000,000 expenses, this 
would have left $14,000,000 to distribute to 
the stockholders, or over twelve per cent on 
the original 600,000,000 francs stock. More 
conservative estimates put the tonnage at 
from 3,000,000 to 7,000,000 tons for the 
first few years after the completion of the 
canal, making it doubtful if much would be 
left for distribution to the stockholders at 
the beginning. From this latter point of 
view it is little wonder that American capi- 
talists have hesitated at putting private 
means into the enterprise, and that the gov- 
ernment is so strongly urged to take up the 
work. 

The American people do not need to be 
reminded of the notable journey of the battle- 
ship Oregon. It emphasizes the wide separa- 
tion of the two halves of our coast line. 
New York and San Francisco are nearly 
fifteen thousand miles apart by the shortest 
water route, that around Cape Horn. Cut 
the isthmus, and 10,000 miles would be 
saved. New Orleans, our chief city of the 
gulf, is equally far removed, fifteen thou- 
sand miles from San Francisco by Cape Horn, 
of which eleven thousand miles would be 
saved by going through the isthmus. Eng- 
land, by the use of the Suez canal, has the 
advantage over New York City by about 
2,700 miles for China, Japan, and Australia. 
The new canal would bring New York only a 
thousand miles farther than Liverpool from 
Hongkong and Central China. It would 
bring New York nearer to North China, 
Korea, and Japan by 1,200 to 1,900 miles, 
nearer to the western coast of South America 
by 2,700 miles, nearer Melbourne by 1,300 
miles, and over 3,000 miles nearer New 
Zealand. New Orleans and gulf ports would 
have an advantage still better than New 
York for these points by from 700 to 1,000 
miles. 

The chief advantages of an isthmian canal 
are, therefore, American. For traffic 
between the eastern and western parts of our 
country, between the Atlantic and Pacific 
ports of South America, and between the 
North Atlantic and the South Pacific, the 
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savings would be extreme. Europe would 
need the shorter route for American Pacific 
points, and would find it helpful in North 
China and Japan. But the United States, 
of all countries, would derive the largest 
gains. We are rapidly coming out of the 
elementary stage of foreign trade wherein 
our exports were chiefly raw materials. Our 
exports of manufactured articles have grown 
from only $40,000,000 in 1860, to $432,000, - 
000 in 1900, a gain of more than tenfold, 
or three times as rapid as the increase in 
export of raw materials. In general, the 
world’s international trade is the exchange 
of manufactured goods of the older countries 
for the raw materials of the newer, or else 
the exchange of specialized manufactured 
articles between the older countries. Raw 
materials, as a rule, do not exchange against 
raw materials. This accounts for the small- 
ness of the trade between the Pacific ports 
of North and South America. Both are in 
the raw material stage, and both need the 
manufactures of the east. We sent nearly 
$94,000,000 worth of goods to South 
America last year, but only $11,000,000 of 
this to the Pacific countries. Think what 
the change must be when the canal gives us 
the practical monopoly of those markets! 
Eastern South America is almost as near to 
Europe as to New York. But western South 
America, with the canal, is our own peculiar 
territory. 

Japan needs our southern cotton. The 
isthmian canal would bring New Orleans six 
thousand miles nearer that expanding mar- 
ket. California would no longer send her 
wheat around the Horn, but would have a 
European market nearer by eight thousand 
miles. Much of her fruit would also be 
forwarded by the same route. The state of 
Washington has 175,000,000,000 feet of 
yellow and red fir yet uncut. Oregon has 
25,000 square miles of timber land, and the 
canal would place these forests 10,000 miles 
nearer the Atlantic. The manufacturers of 
the Atlantic and gulf states would have a 
water route that would bring them 10,000 
miles nearer China, Japan, and the Pacific 
islands. Much of this trade would continue to 
go across the continent by rail. But the more 
bulky goods must find a cheap water route. 

The advantages of the American canal are 
not to be measured by the savings now pos- 
sible. Clear-headed prophets are looking 
forward through the new century for vast 
commercial operations of which the present 
aggregate, wonderful as it is, is but the 
beginning. If this country can multiply its 
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trade fifteen-fold in a hundred years, what 
will the end of another century disclose? 
The new canal is to be built, not for a 
decade, nor even for a century, but is to be 
a perpetual waterway between the world’s 
two mightiest oceans. 

In the westward course of empire the 
Pacific has become the new theater in the 
struggle for the world’s commercial suprem- 
acy. Today less than a tenth of the world’s 
commerce is carried upon its waters. When 
China awakens, even as has Japan, when the 
Philippines begin to develop a tithe of their 
hidden wealth under the fostering influences 
of American leadership, when the Austral- 
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asian confederacy shall have conquered the 
Southwestern Continent, when our own em- 
pire beyond the Rocky mountains shall have 
attained some measure of its coming greatness, 
who can estimate the number of freighted 
ships that shall then traverse the Pacific? And 
this nation, which led the way in the first steps 
of the New World development, shall continue 
to hold the chief place in the succeeding stages. 
‘* Oceans do not divide continents, they con- 
nect them.’’ A continent today divides the 
two oceans. The severing of that land 


barrier, which would complete the equatorial 
water belt around the world, would accom- 
plish its full share in working out the results. 


GREEK WOMEN IN MODERN LITERATURE AND ART. 


BY H. A. 


‘@e WREEK history and literature have 

| fundamentally influenced and shaped 
subsequent life and thought. Greek 

art, in cur- 

rent opinion, 

far surpasses in con- 
ception and execution 
all other art the world 
has produced. One is, 
therefore, not sur- 
prised to find that much 
modern literature and 
art is based on Greek 
ideals. Aside from 
direct influences which 
may be traced, litera- 
ture and art abound in 
references and allu- 
sions to Greek life, 
thought, and heroes — 
whether mythical or 
historical. Although 
women played com- 
paratively an insignifi- 
cant part in Greek civi- 
lization, it is by no 
means an insignificant 
place which the women 
of Greece fill in mod- 
ern literature and art. 
That Greek women 
were beautiful, and 
that their beauty was 
highly appreciated, 
there can be no doubt. 
Inasmuch as the Greek mind loved symmetry, 
form and beauty of person, especially 





From the painting by E. Teschendorff. 


ARIADNE. 


HARING. 


when combined with strength and activity, 
made a powerful appeal to the senses. 
Greek art was accordingly based on similar 


principles. The Greek 
woman was much in 
the open air, always 
finding active employ- 
ment, never allowing 
time to become a bur- 
den. Herstrength and 
freshness of body pro- 
duced a sweetness of 
temper and soundness 
of mind which serve 
as a charming back- 
ground for literary or 
artistic treatment. 
Not a vicious woman 
appears in either 
**Tliad’’ or ‘* Odys- 
sey.’’ ‘* Hellas,’’ the 
later name for Greece 
itself, was originally 
applied to one section 
of the country as an 
epithet for ‘‘ land of 
the beautiful women, ”’ 
beautiful both in 
physical and personal 
elements. 

Alcestis, the loving 
wife who with gener- 
ous self-devotion prof- 
fered herself for the 
restored health of 
Admetus, becomes the theme of Milton’s 
sonnet on his ‘‘ Deceased Wife.’’ Robert 
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From tue painting by Briton Riviere, 


CIRCE AND THE FRIENDS OF ULYSSES. 


Browning attempted in his ‘‘ Balaustion’s 
Adventure’’ to make a paraphrase of the 
“Alcestis” of Euripides, but while he maintains 
the classical spirit, in execution this is one 
of the sweetest original poems of modern 
times. William Morris has written a poem 
on ‘The Love of Alcestis,’’ Mrs. Felicia 
D. Hemans on ‘‘ The Death Song of Alces- 
tis,’ W. §S. Landor on ‘‘ Hercules, Pluto, 
Admetus, and Alcestis,’’ while F. T. Pal- 
grave and W. M. W. Call have poems on 
** Alcestis.”’ 

Forlorn Ariadne appears repeatedly in 
literature, either as the tragic center of the 
Theseus incident or in the phase of her god- 
dess-existence after her marriage to Bacchus. 
Mrs. Browning has written a ‘‘ Paraphrase 
on Nonnus (Bacchus and Ariadne),’’ and of 
other poems there are a number, of which 
we may mention Frederick Tennyson’s 
** Ariadne ’’ in ‘‘ Daphne and Other Poems,”’ 
R. S. Ross’s ‘‘ Ariadne in Naxos,’’ and Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘‘ Ariadne’s Farewell.’’ 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Teschendorff each 
have given us a painting of the maiden, the 
former two entitling theirs ‘‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne.’’ Owned privately in Elmira, New 
York, is a ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’’ with a 
seaport scene, in the foreground of which 
is the maid, her attention arrested by Bac- 
chus, who is appearing cautiously from 
behind a tree. 

This last painting has also been called 
** Ulysses and Nausicaa.’’ The theme is 
said to be taken from the story of Ulysses 
being awakened by the princess and her 
maidens playing at ball, he in turn surprising 


them, as told by Homer. It will be seen 
that either of these two titles is a possible 
one. Mr. E. J. Poynter painted ‘‘ Nausicaa 
and Her Maidens’’ for Lord Wharncliffe, 
portraying the ball game on the green near 
the seashore, the story which immediately 
precedes the waking of Ulysses. Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s painting of this subject is one of a 
series of four productions executed for Lord 
Wharncliffe, each illustrating a story of 
Greek women. The other three are taken 
from the Venus myths. They are ‘‘ Venus 
and Esculapius,’’ ‘‘ Psyche,’’ and ‘‘ Atalan- 
ta’s Race,’’ wherein the wise Hippomenes 
won the race, and his bride, by tempting her 


From the paiuting by Titian, 


SLEEPING VENUS. 


to stoop for the golden apples that he 
dropped while running. 

Circe, the sorceress, has been painted by 
Dossi, Riviére, and Guercino, each picturing 
her with her wand, vase, book of cabalistic 
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characters, and her swine. In one of them, 
called ‘‘ Circe and the Companions of 
Ulysses,’’ she is calmly contemplating the 
pigs wallowing before her in vain attempts 
to reach her platform. Shakespeare often 
mentions Circe and her charms; Matthew 
Arnold has written of her in his ‘‘ The 
Strayed Reveller,’’ D. G. Rosetti in ‘‘ The 
Wine of Circe,’”? and J. G. Saxe in 
‘* The Spell of Circe.”’ 

In his translation of Theocritus, Andrew 
Lang tells of ‘‘ Helen of Troy’’ at length 
and in a most interesting manner; W. S. 
Landor has given us ‘‘ Menelaus and Helen ”’ ; 
and G. P. Lathrop in the Atlantie Monthly 
for December, 1873, has a beautiful poem 
on ‘‘ Helen at the Loom,”’ presenting the 
ever attractive picture of Greek life, how- 
ever wealthy, in which woman bears an 
active, and not a passive, share. ‘‘ Helen 
of Troy’’ forms also the subject of a very 
well-known painting by Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton; *‘ Paris and Helen ’’ is treated by Louis 
David, famous for his paintings of Napoleon; 
and Rubens has given the world ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment of Paris.’”’ In crayon we have also 
Rosetti’s ‘*‘ Helen.’? Both Guido and Gazzoli 
have painted ‘‘ Paris and Helen,’’ center- 


ing their interest in the stealing by Paris. 


These two are much copied as panels or cov- 
ers on boxes which are intended for wedding 
gifts. ‘‘ Penelope,’’ faithful wife of Ulysses, 
was one of the last of G. F. Marchal’s paint- 
ings before he became blind, ranking also 
among his best. Other artists have used 
for subject the weaving and undoing of the 
robe, never finished, for her father-in-law, 
Laertes. We have also poems on ‘‘ Pene- 
lope’? by E. C. Stedman, R. Buchanan, and 
W. S. Landor. 

Orpheus, son of Apollo and Calliope, was 
the most famous of musicians. Not only 
mortals, but even wild beasts, were softened 
by his charms. By them was won Eurydice, 
whom he married, shortly to lose her by the 
bite of a serpent. To recover her from 
death, Orpheus, with his lyre, visited Hades, 
singing a petition for the return of his 
wife. 

Max Miiller gives an interesting explana- 
tion of theloss of Eurydice as a myth 
to describe the ‘‘ flush of dawn who has been 
stung by the serpent of night’’ and thus 
compelled to go into the lower regions of 
darkness (‘‘ Chips from a German Work- 
shop,’”? Vol. II., Chap. XVI.) Curtin’s 
‘‘ Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland ’’ gives an 
Irish tale called ‘‘ The Three Daughters of 
King O’Hara,’’ in which are reversed the 
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relations of Orpheus and Eurydice. In 
poetry, Eurydice, either with or without 
Orpheus, is variously presented. Words- 
worth in ‘‘ The Power of Music,’’ Browning 
in ‘‘ Eurydice and Orpheus,’’ William Morris 
in ‘‘ Orpheus and the Sirens,’’ Lowell in 
“* Eurydice,’’ E. W. Gosse in ‘‘ The Waking 
of Eurydice,’’ R. Buchanan in ‘‘ Orpheus the 
Musician,’’ and J. G. Saxe in ‘‘ Travesty of 
Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ all tell this sweet 


From the painting by Kobert Beyschiag. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


and sad story. In art the best-known paint- 
ings are those by George F. Watts, Sir F. 
Leighton, Robert Beyschlag, and E. Burne- 
Jones. Burne-Jones gives ‘‘ The Story of 
Orpheus ”’ in a series of ten paintings. One 
of the most beautiful expressions of the 
Orpheus myth in Greek art is the famous relief 
in the Naples museum which shows Hermes, 
the guide of departed spirits, gently 
drawing Eurydice away from her husband 
in order that he might conduct her to 
Hades. 

Niobe, mother of seven sons and seven 
daughters, boasted of their superiority so 
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vauntingly as to arouse the anger of the 
gods. One after another they were struck 
down by death, in one day, and as an object- 
lesson the mother was changed to stone as 
she wept. Yet tears continued to flow, 
making her a mass of rock whence flows an 
ever-trickling stream. Niobe was a favorite 
subject with ancient sculptors, but does not 


From the painting by Sir Frederick Leighton. 
HELEN OF TROY. 


appear worthily in modern art. Lewis 
Morris in his ‘‘ Songs Unsung ’’ has a poem, 
‘Niobe on Sipylus’’; W. S. Landor and 
Frederick Tennyson also have poems on 
** Niobe. ”’ 

No more popular study in ancient art is 
found than Diana, the virgin goddess, ideal 
of maidenly grace and vigor. The huntress, 
who was at the same time guardian of wild 
beasts, accompanied by her nymphs and 
hind, was in the mind of the peasant the 
sunlight that blessed meadows and fields. 
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As such a conception, all literature is filled 
with references to her. In many poems her 
praise is sung: of them we may speak of B. 
W. Proctor’s ‘‘ The Worship of Dian,’’ E. 
W. Gosse’s ‘‘The Praise of Artemis,”’ 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘To Lycoris,’’ and Lewis 
Morris’s ‘‘ Artemis,’’ in ‘‘The Epic of 
Hades.’’ Although in modern art the results 
are inferior to ancient, one 
of Titian’s canvases, ‘‘ Diana 
and Actzon,’’ sold some 
time since for twelve thou- 
sand dollars. In this, Diana 
and her nymphs are sur- 
prised by Actzon in the 
wood. Hans Makart’s 
‘*Diana’s Hunting Party,”’ 
owned privately in Irving- 
ton, New York, has attracted 
a great deal of attention in 
America. 

In the “‘TIliad,’’ Diana 
passes as the mother of 
Venus, but more commonly 
the story is that Venus ‘‘ rose 
from the foam of the sea,’’ 
and is therefore known as 
** Aphrodite,’’ the foam- 
born. A grand chorus to 
Aphrodite will be found in 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon.’’ In his ‘‘ Epic 
of Hades,’’ already referred 
to, Morris tells of ‘‘ Aphro- 
dite’’; and in ‘‘ The New 
Symbols,’’ by Thos. G. Hake, 
is a poem called ‘‘ The 
Birth of Venus.’’ Titian’s 
‘Sleeping Venus’’ is pos- 
sibly the most famous 
modern painting of the 
subject, although he has five 
others that are well known; 
Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Birth of 
Venus,’” and Veronese’s 
“Venus with Satyr and 
Cupid’’ are also famous. 
In sculpture Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘ Venus with 
the Apple,’’ and ‘‘ Venus and Cupid,”’ 
are known the world over. 

One American artist has used this char- 
acter for a painting, owned in Boston, 
in which Venus stands on a shell while 
being drawn over the sea by doves. Some 


idea of the great number of attempts to 
portray Venus may be gathered from the 
statement that of ‘‘ Venus Anadyomene’’ 
(the birth of Venus, as she rises from the 
sea) there are fourteen good paintings, not 
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From the painting by L, Alma-Tadema, 


SAPPHO. 


to refer to many worthless representations. 
Of Venus and Adonis we have paintings by 
Van Dyck, Guercino, Titian, three by Rubens 
(of which one sold for thirty-six thousand 
dollars) and some eighteen other masters. 
Thirty-four men have painted ‘‘ Venus and 
Cupid.’’ Itis therefore clear that all phases 
of the life of this goddess and the number- 
less myths connected with her have furnished 
artists with subjects. 

The greatest of Greek women, as a writer, 
was the poet Sappho. Of her writings only 
fragments remain, but they establish her 
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From a relief by Bertel Thorwaidsen. 


VENUS AND CUPID. 


claim to eminent poetical genius. Passion- 
ately in love with a youth named Phaon, and 


failing to receive a return of affection, she 
threw herself from a promontory into the 
sea, moved by the superstition that all who 
took this ‘‘lover’s leap’’ would, if not 
destroyed, be cured of their love. The story 
is told in verse by Charles Kingsley in 
** Sappho,’’ by Buchanan in ‘‘ Sappho on the 
Leucadian Rock,’’ by Frederick Tenny- 
son in ‘‘ Kleis, or the Return,’’ and also in 
Lyly’s amusing prose drama called ‘‘ Sappho 
and Phao.’’ 

Numberless are the paintings, one of 
them being especially interesting to Ameri- 
cans for the reason that it is from the 
brush of Alma-Tadema, and is owned in 
Baltimore. In this, Sappho on a portico 
listens to Alczeus, who is seated before her 
with his lyre. 

It is interesting to contrast the various 
representations of these old myths as they 
have found expression in painting or sculp- 
ture. The Greek relief of Orpheus, .as 
already described, represents a material 
Hermes about to lead Eurydice back to 
Hades, though she is still to all appearance 
a mortal and fitted for the life of the upper 
world. But in the beautiful painting by 
Watts, shown in the frontispiece, the same 
supreme moment in the life of Orpheus is 
differently portrayed. In this case we are 
made to feel the mysterious spiritual force 
of the underworld as Orpheus, turning to 
grasp his prize, finds her no longer a mortal 
but an ethereal, shadowy form vanishing 
from his sight even while he looks upon her. 
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BY E. 


== EW things in the religious world, not 

| new doctrinal but new economic and 
methodical things, have to run the 
gauntlet of far more criticism and 
scrutiny that are gen- 

erally tempered with far less 
charity, than do new things in 
the worlds of education, poli- 
tics, or business. The clergy- 
man who made the address at 
the laying of the corner-stone 
of the first cathedral to be 
built in the United States, 
pitched his address in the 
minor key, and concluded when 
he had given half a dozen 
proofs that a cathedral did no 
great harm. Some laymen who 
are trying to plant churches in 
new parts of New York City 
find seventy-five per cent of 
their difficulties and obstacles 
to come from ministers in their 
Young 


own religious body. 
people’s organizations within 


the churches, which have revolutionized 
methods of church work, abolished the 
over-heated revival, substituted personal 
influence, Christian comradeship, and educa- 
tional growth, 
resulting in this 
present year in 
what is proving 
the largest 
accessions to the 
churches in two 
decades, have 
been kept in 
existence only by 
leaders in them 
devoting a very 
considerable 
part of their 
time and ener- 
gies to the task 
of showing why 
they ought to be 
permitted to 
exist. 

The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in the United 
States and Canada are outgrowths of the 
London society of the same name founded 
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in 1844. The first local organizations were 
effected in Montreal and Boston in 1851, 
and the first delegate organization was 
perfected in Buffalo in 1854. The Associa- 
tion name and idea are English; 
their adaptation and the major 
part of their development, 
American. The subject of per- 
haps more adverse criticism 
than any other modern organi- 
zation, many clergymen still 
seeming to pride themselves 
on their hostility, no organiza- 
tion of Christian men has 
better demonstrated its timeli- 
ness, its efficiency, and its 
capacity to reach and teach 
that most subtle of ali church 
‘* problems,’’ the well-fed and 
well-bred young man. 

There is to be held in Boston 
this month (June 11-16) a 
Jubilee Convention. Young 
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are half a century old. It 
is not needful to state here the objects or 
the character of this jubilee. Of course 
England and the rest of the world will be 
represented. The Pierpont Morgans, the 
Rockfellers, 
the Dodges, and 
other men with 
hard business 
heads and large 
impressionable 
hearts, have been 
giving money 
liberally of late 
to Association 
purposes. True, 
this is in part 
due to the fact 
that modern 
religious organi- 
zations have de- 
veloped a new 
occupation. 
These big gifts, 
which the news- 
papers announce, 
are the result of personal work by some 
wonderfully clever men. The International 
Young Men’s Christian Association Com- 
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mittee requires for its work something more 
than $100,000 a year. An endowment of 
$1,000,000 was proposed for its support, 
but it is understood that only about half 
that sum will be reported at Boston, pre- 
sumably because these trained money-raisers 
regard the other half as a deferred task. 
Associations have, as is well known, many 
divisions of work. There is the effort to 
reach the young man by interesting him in 
physical culture. A few years since physical 
directors were not always Christian men. 
Now all are. There is the vast student work 
in this and many lands. Some of it is for 
undergraduates— young men about whom 
half the mothers worry, and perhaps the 
other half ought to, if worrying did any 
good. Some of it is for more mature stu- 
dents. The problem of foreign missions 
used to be to get into foreign countries. 
That was solved by diplomacy. The next 
problem was to get missionaries. That was 
solved by education and prayer, a large part 
of which the Association afforded and 
inspired. The third is money, and that is 
solving itself, and its solution will be as 
clear as former solutions have been. There 


is the railroad work, to describe which a 
whole article would be needed. A young 


man secured appointment as Pullman con- 
ductor. At both ends of his reute he fared 
badly for quarters, and at one end, where he 
was compelled to retain custody of company 
money, he slept little in an insecure hotel 
room, all he could afford. Soon he discov- 
ered that other conductors belonged to the 
Association Railroad Branch. He became a 
member and his condition changed for the 
better immensely. 

Asked if the educational work of the Asso- 
ciation had any features in common with 
Chautauqua work Mr. George B. Hodge, one 
of the secretaries in charge, replied that it 
had not. He wishes the Association could 
have a reading course, and the other Chau- 
tauqua educational features. He thinks 
highly of Chautauqua and of its methods. 
‘“ We may sometime adopt these methods in 
part, or seek closer identification with Chau- 
tauqua. But our emphasis is upon class 
work, and we are compelled to confine our- 
selves to commercial and industrial lines. 
Young men who are attracted to us want 
instruction which they can at once turn into 
profit. Therefore we can find opportunity 
to teach little history and literature. The 
quality of our work is being steadily raised 
by rigid annual examinations.’’ 

The army and navy work, growing out of 
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the late Spanish war, is developing along 
special lines. There are being provided 
Association buildings by money furnished 
through a Woman’s Auxiliary, and the aim 
is to provide all army posts and naval sta- 
tions with them. A Temperance League 
exists, and so do many Associations on board 
men-of-war. There is under construction 
at the New York Navy-Yard a Sailors’ Home, 
at a cost of $400,000. It is an Association 
building specially adapted to the needs and 
the fancies of Jack ashore. 

Figures tell a good deal, and they are 
worth listening to on half century occasions. 
In round numbers there are 260,000 mem- 
bers of Associations in the United States and 
Canada. The property held, clear of encum- 
brance, is $20,250,000. In libraries there 
are 490,000 volumes. Half a million young 
men annually are attending Bible classes, and 
two and a half million are attending religious 
meetings. In the Army and Navy depart- 
ment, Army section alone, 150,000 mena 
year are attending religious meetings. 
There are over 600 local Associations classed 
as being in cities, with a membership ex- 
ceeding 180,000 in all of them. Using 
physical apparatus are 75,000 men, and in 
educational classes are 25,000 students. 
Every railroad center of importance in the 
United States and Canada has its Association, 
and to railroad Association religious meetings 
more than 250,000 men a year go. 

A weak spot in the work is found in the 
small villages. Here the Association has in 
part failed. Economic reasons account for 
it. In cities sufficiently large to command 
running expenses from income from dues, 
from restaurant, from educational classes, 
after public philanthropy has provided a plant, 
the problem is comparatively simple. But in 
villages where such support cannot be com- 
manded, and philanthropy must be constantly 
drawn upon, failure has come almost invari- 
ably. The young people’s societies in 
churches, of which the Association was.the 
forerunner, and in a sense helped to make 
possible, have to some extent brought about 
these failures. The young men who might 
have supported Associations have been busy 
in the churches. 

The contention of those who oppose Asso- 
ciation work is that it comes in as a substi- 
tute for the church. Friends of the Asso- 
ciation deny that it does so, and say it isa 
constituent part of the church of Christ. 
The former say, present the church, not an 
Association. The Associations say they do 
present the church in presenting the Asso- 
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ciation, and that they bring young men into 
actual church membership. Here are some 
figures, taken from reports made to the 
International Committee, showing the total 
attendance at religious services during the 
year 1900, and the number from that atten- 
dance gotten into membership in some evan- 
gelical church. The cities were taken at 
random, and they cover New England, Middle, 
and Middle Western States: 

Cairo, Ill., total attendance, 1,300, into 
church membership, 2; Canton, 2,783, 4; 
Chicago (Central), 49,046, 20; Chicago 
(Hyde Park), 2,291, 6; Chicago (West Side), 
4,423, 15; Evansville, Ind., 4,300, 2; Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, 2,152, 7; Brockton, Mass., 
9,195, 4; Cambridge, Mass., 4,900, 4; Mal- 
den, Mass., 3,294, 9; Saginaw, Mich., 900, 
5; Duluth, Minn., 3,172, 3; Winona, Minn., 
4,127, 10; Newark, N. J., 13,154, 24; 
Brooklyn (one of the suburban branches), 
2,338, 12; New York (West Side), 32,723, 
17; Rochester, 12,150, 8; Warren, Pa., 
7,874, 17; Easton, Pa., 3,733, 5. 

Many secretaries do not report numbers 
uniting with churches, but nothing appeared to 
show that had they done so the proportion 
would have been materially changed. Asked 
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CONVICTED. 
BY EDWIN L. SABIN. 
**There is no God!’ he, mocking, said. 






concerning this matter, Mr. D. O. Shelton, 
International Committee secretary, said: 
‘*The Young Men’s Christian Association is an 
organic part of the church of Christ. It is related to 
the church as the arm is to the human body. Itisa 
part’ of and is controlled by members of the church. 
It is, therefore, an organization not separate from the 
church, but the church itself, in an economic way 
at work for young men. Multitudes of men are 
living proofs of the statement of Bishop Potter that the 
Association bridges the chasm between vast masses of 
men and the church of Christ, and creates the means 
by which they may pass into the church. An almost 
unlimited number of examples might be cited to show 
the vast contribution the Association has made to the 
aggressive forces of the church. The ultimate object 
of all work carried on in the gymnasiums, libraries, 
educational classes, social gatherings, Bible classes, 
and religious meetings of the Association is the building 
up of a robust Christian manhood. In estimating the 
value of the Association’s work to the churches, it 
must be borne in mind that it is not only redemptive; 
it is preventive and educational. Through all its activi- 
ties, at railroad and college centers, in the army and 
navy, in cities and towns, and in its enlarging work 
among boys, runs one absorbing purpose: To cultivate 
Christian character of granitic strength. In the 
accomplishment of this high object it has ever sought 
to lead men to personal faith in Jesus Christ, and to 
train them for intelligent and effective Christian work 
in their churches and in their daily contact with their 
fellow men. It is significant that the warmest advo- 
cates of its work, and the most liberal contributors to 
its support, are the shrewd Christian business men of 
America who have been identified with its workings.’’ 


“* Behold, 


Honor have I, and happiness, and gold. 
Abundantly from day to day I live. 


What more, I ask you, has your God to give 


'?? 


And so he went his way — until that night 
Which comes at last, when all our fancied might 
From out our clutch like running water slips. 


**Oh God!’’ he prayed, between his bloodless lips. 


THE GOSPEL OF MEDITATION. 


BY CLIFFORD LANIER. 


Thou art considerate, O Solitude! 

So truly bland thy welcome is for me 

That on thy privacy I must intrude: 

Why smilest thou on my poor company, — 
Because thy cloisters oft my sweet joys he? 
Yea, therein swarming fancies free do brood, 
And images do people pleasantly 

Arcadian forests, Ah! thy neighborhood 
Brings magic balm to heal the ailing soul: 
No sordid changer trades within thy court, 
Nor sacrifice ungrateful therein brings. 
Hushed voices thro thine aisles this message roll :— 
** Whate’er is lovely, pure, of good report 


And true, ye meek of heart, think on these things!’’ 
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BEES. 
BY N. HUDSON MOORE. 


wer! 3axOST people divide insects 
2 into two classes: harmful, 
those that sting; harm- 

less, those that do not. 
Because bees under pro- 
vocation, as well as sometimes for mere spite, 
gratify themselves in this way, they come 
under the ban. Modern science reveals the 
bee in its structure to be one of the most 
beautiful and perfect organisms we may 
study, and one of our most necessary agents. 

With the advent of sugar, honey became 
of less importance, but the bee, and its influ- 
ence in making the barren plains to blossom, 
or orchards to wax fruitful, has never lost 
its great usefulness to man. 

Bees belong’ to the same section of the 
animal kingdom as spiders, scorpions, centi- 
pedes, and insects, the Arthropoda. The 
insects form the largest division of this 
branch, and are distinguished as being air- 
breathing, having a distinct head, thorax, 
and abdomen; one pair of antennz, three 
pairs of legs, and, in an adult state, one or 
two pairs of wings. 

Let us say that insects form about four- 
fifths of the whole animal kingdom. About 
a quarter of a million have been named and 
described, not more than a tenth of those 
that actually exist. What possibilities still 
remain for the enterprising naturalist! 

The bees belong to the order Hymenoptera 
or membranous-winged. The members of 
this order have four membranous wings, of 
which the hind pair is the smaller. The 
mouths are formed for biting and sucking, 
and the abdomen in the females is usually 
provided with a sting, a piercer or a saw. 
Roughly speaking, the Hymenoptera is still 
further divided into borers and stingers, and 
to the latter class, the aculeata, do our 
friends the bees belong. Bees are short- 
tongued and long-tongued. To the latter 
class, apide, belong the honey-bees. 

There are thousands of species of bees, 
and in this country you can study over fifty 
different kinds of bumblebees; they have the 
long tongues, but do not always store up 
honey. The bumbles you may always know 
by their gorgeous black and yellow fur coats ; 
they are larger, too, than the hive bees, the 
aristocrats of their race. 

Honey-bees were introduced into this 
country not long after the first settlement, 


and went westward with the white man. By 
1773 the honey-bee had become a permanent 
resident, and honey and beeswax were reg- 
ular articles of barter near the coast; it was 
later before they reached the interior. In 
Kentucky bees were first noted in 1780, and 
west of the Mississippi in 1797. 
In speaking of the bee it is difficult to 
know which end to approach first. While 
the tongue may leave the sweeter memories, 
the sting is bound to 
impress us in a more 
sprightly manner. 
The prodigality of 
nature, so often 
quoted, is nowhere 
more strikingly 
exemplified than in the 
bee, an insect barely 
an inch long, yet fur- 
nished with two im- 
plements, the most a 
intricate, a and _ oath 
accurate that can Paro ar 
well be imagined. Sete) 
The tongue is one of those rapidly work- 
ing members, having such a darting quality 
that now you see it, and now you don’t; so 
that it is well-nigh impossible to locate its 
exact position. With the closest scrutiny it 
becomes evident that the bee does not, like 
other creatures, house its tongue in its 
mouth, but neatly folds it 
back beneath its head. 
Bumblebees, when dis- 
turbed, have a way of 
threatening with their 
jaws, while the honey-bee 
has the more direct method 
of settling intruders with 
her sting. 
The jaws of the bee are 
very creditable organs, and 
= give quite a formid- 
eget oneal able nip. Catch a bee in 
(Twice life size.) 4 net, and see how vic- 
iously it will bite at the meshes, working its 
jaws sideways instead of up and down. As we 
said before, the bee’s tongue when not in 
use is neatly folded up and out of harm’s way, 
but it may be let down at will by means of a 
hinge, and brought forward for action 
between the jaws. 
We call this wonderful implement of the 
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bee a tongue, but in reality it is more than 
this, for the whole arrangement consists of 
two slender filaments, called maxillz, the 
under lip, and the actual tongue. If a drop 
of honey lies near the surface of a flower, 
the slender, active tongue, darting out from 
the case formed by the maxilla, licks it up 
with the same ease that a dog licks a plate. 
Should the tube of the flower be elongated, the 
bee has at command another length of tongue, 
which is shot out from within, and shuts up 
like a telescope when no longer wanted. 

To appreciate fully this delicate organ you 
should watch the bee separate it into its 
component parts, and clean it out. The 
lengthening process of the proboscis, as the 
tongue and its allied parts are sometimes 
called, is accomplished by a series of springs 
and hinges. In addition to this telescoping 


power, the tongue is a hairy member, the hairs 
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arranged in rings, the longest ones toward 
the center. They assist in lifting in the nectar 
and in pumping it into the mouth; and from 
there it goes to the honey-sac. 

Now to speak briefly of that other organ, 
the sting. ’Tis but a trifling thing, yet is 
capable of doing mischief out of all propor- 
tion to its size. It is situate, perhaps it is 
unnecessary to say, at the extreme end of 
the bee’s abdomen. This abdomen is com- 
posed of rings horny in substance and having 
the telescoping quality that we noted in the 
tongue. The sting appears like a tiny dag- 
ger; but, like the tongue, it is composed of 
several parts. The outer sheath has a 
groove, and into this groove two lances,— 
each barbed with ten stout hook-like projec- 
tions,— are fitted, and work up and down 
within it, never getting out of place, no 
matter how quickly they are darted. 

The poison is exuded from the barbs of the 
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lances after the puncture is made, and is 
pumped out of the poison-sac with great 
rapidity, the anger of the bee seeming to 
add venom to the harmless looking fluid. It 
is harmless only in appearance. It is com- 
posed of formic acid and an organic poison, 
and its virulence can be estimated when it 
is known that the poison of serpent or rabies 
may be taken into the stomach without pro- 
ducing death, while bee poison is as vicious 
there as if received through the blood. 

Between the sting at one end and the 
tongue at the other, lies more complicated 
machinery, on which we cannot touch. The 
mechanism of the wings, the simple and per- 
fect arrangement for holding them together, 
or the legs with their baskets, brushes, and 
combs, are worthy of separate treatment. 

In every hive are three kinds of bees, one 
queen, a small number of drones — seldom 

more than a hundred 

— and. thirty or forty 

thousand workers. In 

the spring the tenants 

of the hive consist 

of the queen and a 

small number of 

workers that have 

survived the winter. 

With the spring days 

the queen begins to 

lay her eggs, first in 

the worker and later 

in the drone cells. 

The first brood of 

workers lives about 

(Life size.) six weeks. There are 

? many vicissitudes to 

which one of these bees is subject, the 

prowling bird, the flower with sticky pollen, 

or some fatal accident by which its fragile 
wings are split. 

In early summer the workers build queen 
cells which are large, and are put on the 
edge of the comb. In them are reared and 
tended the queen larve. There is a marvel- 
ous provision for producing a new queen, 
should the old queen have taken her flight 
and the new queens be destroyed. 

The workers take a worker egg less than 
three days old, place it in a queen cell, and feed 
it upon ‘‘royal jelly,’’ and it becomes a queen, 
able to fulfil all her functions. This ‘‘ royal 
jelly ’’ is a product secreted by the worker 
bees in the glands of the head, and is fed to the 
queen during her whole larval state. The only 
males in the hive are the few drones. These 
are killed by the workers if food is scarce, 
and die anyway at the coming of winter. 
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In the early summer the old queen, hear- 
ing the ‘‘ piping’’ of the young queen, 
leaves the hive with her brood of workers; 
the young queen takes her nuptial flight 
high in air and returns to take command of 
the hive. The traditions of royalty are 
curiously observed in the court circles of the 
hive. When the queen pipes, the other bees 
lower their heads and remain motionless till 
the sound stops. If there are any other 
young queens left in the hive they pipe in 
reply, their notes sounding defiance and chal- 
lenge. They sometimes battle to the death 
for supremacy. 

Even now we have not mentioned the mar- 
velous process of building the comb, the 
forming of the wax, its molding and soften- 
ing. Every fact connected with bees is full 
of the greatest interest, and repays the clos- 
est study, such prominent naturalists as Sir 
John Lubbock in England and Monsieur J. 
H. Fabre in France giving years of patient 
investigation to these tiny creatures. 

The swarming of the bees is another 
interesting spectacle. A few years ago I 


saw a swarm hanging from the telegraph 
wires in the very center of the city. They 
had not hung there long before a passer-by 
saw them, borrowed a box, climbed the pole, 
hived the bees, and walked off with a smile, 


a whole hive richer than when he started 
out, for it was early in the season and the 
swarm was in consequence more valuable. 

‘* A swarm of bees in May 


Is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm of bees in June 


Is worth a silver spoon. 
But a swarm in July 
Is not worth a fly.’’ 


JUNE NOTES. 


If you wish to study insects, even in a cursory man- 
ner, a very necessary implement is a pair of insect 
forceps. They can be bought for from sixty-five cents 
to several dollars, but the cheap ones answer the pur- 
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pose satisfactorily. With a pair of these you can 
examine anything, bees, wasps, or the most repulsive 
caterpillar that crawls, not to mention ‘‘ beetles fat ’’ 
that deyelop bursts of speed, or leaping qualities that 
are often very embarrassing. You can study your speci- 
men at close range, note his every detail and then let 
him off no worse for his little squeeze. 


(Twice life size.) 


A small pocket microscope will reveal many points 
which would otherwise be hid, and it is invaluable in the 
study of botany as well, while grasses and ferns must 
remain closed books without one. 

June is the month of all the year for the insect lover 
or student to revel in specimens. Not only are they 
to be found all day long, but at 
dusk in the gardens those fine 
great hawk moths appear, hover- 
ing above the flowers and getting 
ready to lay their eggs. Among 
other things the tent caterpillar 
is very active, spinning its cocoon, 
and passing into the pupa state. 
If all should decide in their 
own minds to destroy half a 
dozen of these tents, our coun- 
try roads and our orchards would 
never assume the burned-over 
look they sometimes have. 

The fire-flies gleam in the 
hedges this month, and the warm 
days bring out the cicada. It 
is the males who make all the 
noise in this family ; the females 
are voiceless. The butterflies 
are fluttering over every field, 
even the swamps yielding up the 
splendid Militea phaeton. Every 
form of this butterfly is gorgeous, 
the larva —_ in orange and 
black, and the pupa case of ANTIOPA 
pearly-gray also bears some spots it aR 
of the characteristic orange. (Twice life size.) 

For two or three years past I have reared on some 
sweet-pea vines the larve of the Anosia plexippus or 
Monarch butterfly. The larve are a pretty pale green 
with black bands, and the chrysalis is very beautiful, 
also pale green and set about in regular fashion with 
dots of gold. As one of these hangs from the top of a 
breeding-cage it looks fit to be a jewel-drop for a lady’s 
ear. The butterfly is a bright reddish color, with 
border and veins of black, and two rows of white spots 
on the forewings as well as a group of pale spots 
toward the front of these same wings. There are 
many interesting facts about this butterfly. It isa 
migrant, has crossed the Pacific, is a resident now of 
the Philippines, is common in England as well as Aus- 
tralia. In the autumn I have seen swarms of them 
crossing Lake Ontario from Canada to the United 
States, and when many of them cling to a branch of a 
tree they look like so many 
dead leaves. lt is a protected 
insect, being furnished with 
a ‘‘ scent-pouch’’ which has 
in it a secretion which makes it 
distasteful to birds; so it bears 
to a great extent a charmed 
life. 

Much pleasure may be ob- 
tained from studying the 
changes which will go on 
under your very eyes. Take 
home some caterpillars, with 
leaves of the plant you find 
them on, and put them in a 
box — a wooden one by prefer- 
ence —in which three sides are covered by netting. 
It will not be long before you will find dangling from 
the roof the chrysalis, and then some morning, lo, every 
shell will be burst and the cage filled with butter- 
flies. I once saw such a cage filled with mourning 
cloaks, and as the cover was removed they fluttered 
out into the sunshine to while away their brief life. 
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“WORLD POLITICS OF TODAY 
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Lit d 
qua Literary an RESOURCES IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Scientific Circle. ; 

HE leadership of the United States in coal production and deposits 
is a striking fact, in view of the great importance of coal 
in modern life; but this fact does not stand alone. Mr. Brooks 
Adams remarks, in his suggestive discussion of ‘‘ The Economic 
Supremacy of America ’”’: 


‘* For the first time in human experience a single nation this year leads in the production 
of the precious metals, copper, iron, and coal; and this year, also, for the first time the 
world has done its banking to the west and not to the east of the Atlantic. Necessarily, 


Summary of Pre- [Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. The first was an introductory discussion 
ceding Chapters. of the significance of the present age, the expansion of the nations, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the growth of democracy, and the world problems resulting from the interplay of 
these elements. Chapter II. explained the politics of Europe in the middle of the century, 
as turning upon the ideas of nationality and the revolutionary democracy; with the 
Eastern question as shaped in the Crimean war. In Chapters III. and IV. the development 
of England and France, respectively, in the last half century was traced, with especial ref- 
erence to the rise of English democracy and the growth of republican government in France. 

(Chapters V.—VIII. in the November number considered in a similar way the other four 
great powers of Europe, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 

(Chapters IX.-XI. in the Decomber number dealt with the question of the near East. 
Chapter IX. described the reopening of the Eastern question after 1871, explaining the 
relations of Russia and Turkey and the status of the Turkish empire and the Balkan and 
Danubian provinces. Chapter X. discussed the developments from 1871 to the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, the results of the war and the trgaty of San Stefano, and 
Chapter XI. the resettlement of the Eastern question by the Congress of Berlin, the result- 
ing conditions, and the effect upon Russian policy. 

{In the January number Chapter XII. discussed the consequences of the Congress of 
Berlin in the Balkan peninsula; Chapter XIII. considered Egypt as a factor in the Eastern 
question, and the British control; Chapter XIV. was a general introduction to the subject 
of Colonial Expansion; and Chapter XV., on ‘‘ Imperial England,’’ began an examination 
of the characteristics, methods, and extent of the colonial activity of the different 
European powers. 

[Chapters XVI.—XIX. in the February number continued the study of the expansion of the 
great nations begun in January, Chapter XVI. being a study of the growth of the British 
imperial idea in its spirit and manifestations. A chapter on German colonial policy showed 
the consistency and studied character of German colonial methods, and another dealt with 
French colonization in its chief aspects. The closing chapter was on Russian expansion. 

{In the March number Chapters XX.—XXII. were devoted to a consideration of the 
advance of civilization in Africa, the scramble for territorial possessions, and the present 
relations and prospects of the European nations in the Dark Continent. Chapter XXIII. 
dealt with the entrance of the New World into world politics, the Monroe doctrine, and 
South America. Chapter XXIV. described the growth of the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

(Chapters XXV.—XXVIII. appeared in the April number. The first of these dealt with 
considerations growing out of the recognition of the United States by itself and others as a 
world power. Some of its needs, limitations, and responsibilities in this réle were touched 
upon. Chapter XXVI. reviewed the great historic movements of nations, with the resulting 
reconstruction of the map, and considered ‘‘ the new map of the world.’’ In the following 
chapter ‘‘ The Problems of Asia’’ were taken up, starting from the basis of the four 
Asiatic empires, Russia and Great Britain, China and Japan. The especial importance of 
railways in the Asiatic problem was alluded to. Finally, in the fourth of these chapters, 
Japan, ‘‘ the new oriental world power,’’ was traced to its present place among the nations. . 

the May number Chapter XXIX. discussed the relations of China with the western 
world, ending with the Japanese war; Chapter XXX. dealt with the conditions in China 
since the treaty of Shimonoseki, introducing the problem of the open door; Chapter XXXI. 
was a review of the world situation from the standpoint of the far East; and Chapter 
XXXII. reviewed some of the elements of strength of the world powers.] 
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as America gains in momentum, Europe relatively loses. The precious metals failed her 
long ago, copper followed, and now iron and coal have reached a price which threatens to 
hamper competition. Under such circumstances the people of Europe stand at bay, since 
ruin, more or less complete and immediate, impends over them if they fail to provide them- 
selves with new resources as cheap and abundant as those of America.”’ 


In 1899 the United States stood close to Australasia and South Africa 
in gold production, second only to Mexico in silver, and easily ahead of 
all other nations in the united production of gold and silver.’ Iron and 

‘coal are today co-kings in the economic realm, and nothing has been 
more remarkable in the economic progress of the United States than the 
rapid advance in iron and steel production. Since 1895 the United States 
has held an undisputed leadership, as the following table, giving the world’s 
production of pig iron and steel in metric tons for 1899, will show: 

Steel. 
10,736,806 
6,290,434 
4,933,010 
1,529,182 
,400,000 
2,231,624 
40,431,675 27,121,056 


That is, one-third of the world’s iron supply and more than one-third 
of its steel come from one country, which can compete in every market 
with its older rivals. The production of copper in long tons in 1899 was: 
United States, 259,517 ; Spain and Portugal, 54,220; Japan, 27,560; Chile, 
25,000; Germany, 23,460; Australasia, 20,750; Mexico, 19,005; other 
countries, 38,835. 

The statistics of wheat production are equally interesting. One-fifth 
of the world’s crop of 2,725,407,000 bushels is produced in the United 
States, which heads the list with 547,304,000 bushels; followed by Russia 
(Europe and Asia), 487,234,000; France, 366,079,000; British India, 
232,585,000; Germany, 141,369,000; Hungary, 138,060,000; Italy, 
137,912,000; all other countries falling far below 100,000,000 bushels. In 
the raising of cattle, also, the United States leads the world, with Russia and 
the Argentine Republic as its only rivals. In connection with these facts three 
things are noticeable. The first is the increasing leadership of the United 
States in the great staple products that form the material basis of modern 
civilization. The second is the prominent position of Russia in these 
statistics in spite of the incomplete development of her resources, fore- 
shadowing much greater progress when the measures now being under- 
taken by the government of the tsar have borne fruit. The third, which 
could be more fully shown if space permitted the citation of complete 
statistics, is that Russia, the United States, and the British empire in 
its various branches, control these staples of civilization to a striking 
extent; and to coal, iron, gold, copper, and wheat might be added cotton. 

Internal facilities for handling products and for transporting them consti- 
tute another element of importance. The railway mileage of the United 
States is 186,245; Germany, 30,777; Russia, Finland, Trans-Caspia, 
and Siberia, 30,555; British Empire, 79,625;* France, 25,898; Austria- 





'The figures for the year were: Gold— United States, $71,053,400; South Africa, 
$73,229,100; Australasia, $79,321,600; and Russia, the fourth in rank, $22,167,100. 
Silver — United States, $70,806,600; Mexico, $71,902,500; and Australasia, the third in 
rank, $16,403,000. The grand aggregate for the United States, therefore, far exceeds 
that of any other nation, unless the South African gold production be included in that of 
the British empire, which would then exceed that of the United States and give the Anglo- 
Saxon nations almost a monopoly of the monetary basis of the world. 


* Made up as follows: United Kingdom, 21,529; India, 21,973; British North America, 
16,867; Australasia, 14,490; and the remainder in Africa and smaller colonies, including 
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Hungary, 21,805; all other countries having a mileage each of less than 
10,000. In the tonnage of merchant navies Great Britain, with 
14,372,000, shows more than all her rivals together. Then comes the 
United States, 4,864,238, five-sixths of which is engaged in the coasting 
trade; Germany, 2,720,000; Norway, 1,667,000; France, 1,401,000; 
and Italy, 1,056,000. 

An interesting exhibit of the finances of the great powers may be made 
by showing the national indebtedness, revenue, and expenditure per capita. 
The subjoined table is based on statistics of 1898 and 1899. Ill of these 
countries are on a gold basis except Italy, which rests on paper: 


National Debt. Revenues. Expenditures. 


$15.32 
17.83 
6.95 
13.12 
10.26 
2.55 
6.12 
8.15 


$15.59 
17.81 
7.06 
13.09 
10.26 
2.50 
6.60 
9.83 


Such figures as these are valuable only in connection with others which 
show the ability of the people to carry their public burdens. In this con- 
nection Neymarck’s estimate of the negotiable wealth of European coun- 
tries, made in 1895, is interesting. His figures are; for Great Britain, 
$35,000,000,000 ; Germany, $18,000,000,000 ; France, $15,500,000, 000 ; 
Russia, $5,000,000,000; Austria, $4,500,000, 000 ; Italy, $3,400,000, 000. 
Similar estimates in regard to the United States are not at hand, but we 
know there has been a great accumulation of movable wealth in this coun- 
try. The savings banks alone show deposits amounting to $2,449, 547,885, 
an average of $401 to each depositor—a sum more than sufficient to 
pay the entire national debt. In this respect, of aggregate and average 
deposits, the United States again leads the world, though the number of 
depositors is greater in France, the United Kingdom, and Prussia, a fact 
probably due to the postal savings banks, which create a great number of 
small depositors. 

By these facts, and many more which might be accumulated around 
them from a study of government and other statistical publications, the 
material strength of nations may be measured — their active, aggressive 
strength in time of peace; their passive strength or staying power in 
time of war; for by their control of these important resources and their 
financial ability they can maintain a struggle, even against an enemy 
whose initial fighting strength might be greater than their own. But 
this is not all. The most strenuous conflicts of the modern world are 
those of peace; its greatest battles are fought in the bourse, the halls of 
legislation, the offices of diplomats and finance ministers; its lines of 
offense and defense are marked by steel rails rather than by entrench- 
ments ; its ways are furrowed in the seas where commerce makes the trail; 
but from the rude beginnings of society there has been an ultimate appeal 
to force when individuals and nations can no longer adjust their differ- 
ences by peaceful means. Hence, for police duty and for the maintenance 
of national influence, military and naval forces are maintained by all of 
the powers, and are frequently called into service. While the economic 
stability of the nations is likely to determine their successes in the world 
competitions of the immediate future, their strength as combatants is not 
a negligible factor. 

Of the world powers, two — Great Britain and the United States — are 
organized on a peace basis as to their armies; three, Germany, Russia, 
and Japan, may be said to stand on a war footing, not in the technical 
military sense, but as compared with their Anglo-Saxon rivals, who hold 
war as an incident of national life, not as an integral part of it. The 
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following table shows the strength of the armies of the great powers in 
men on a peace and war footing: 


Peace. War. 

Austria-Hungary 1,763,619 
5,002,506 

5,600,212 

612,500 

2,045,990 

407,963 

5,473,900 


The Japanese army is undergoing a gradual increase, and is to have in 
1903 a peace strength of 150,000, and a war effective of 500,000 men. 
As far as actual numbers are concerned, Japan appears to be a war power 
no more than Great Britain and the United States; but it must be remem- 
bered that Great Britain has widely scattered territories to guard and 
police, a fact which renders her army at its greatest enrolment very 
inadequate, from the standpoint of numbers, for a world war. The strain 
put upon her military resources by the South African struggle shows this. 
Japan, on the other hand, has all her interests in the far East. In 
any conflict her probable opponents will have their bases at a great 
distance from the scene of conflict, while hers will be near at hand and 
protected by her insular position. Her navy, also, will not have to be 
scattered in distant seas, but will operate near home. These important 
facts make Japan’s armament, in any crisis likely to occur in the near 
future, more formidable than the bare figures indicate. Russia is an 
exception to this statement in regard to Japan’s possible foes. Indeed, 
Russia seems to be an exception to most general statements that can be 
made regarding the European states in the twentieth century. Russia is 
able, or will very soon be able, to concentrate promptly her military 
forces, for offensive or defensive action, at any point along her extended 
Kuropean and Asiatic frontier, and without danger of breaking con- 
nections. A realization of these facts has caused a marked abatement of 
the hostile feeling both in Tokio and in St. Petersburg. In his discussion 
of the fighting strength of Japan, referring to her foreign policy, M. 
leroy-Beaulieu remarks that ‘‘in the day of struggle, should it ever 
occur, she is destined to weigh very heavily in the scale, not only in the 
question of the far East, but also in the problem which rises behind it — 
that of supremacy in the Pacific, which will one day be fought out, not 
between the Whale and the Elephant, but between the elephants of the 
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Old and New Worlds — that is to say between Russia and the United 
States. ’’ 

But the paper strength of an army does not fairly represent the fight- 
ing strength of the nation, nor even the actual strength of the army. 
That depends upon conditions which can only be tested in actual service, 
and in part upon the moral value of the cause maintained by the com- 
batants. ‘The collapse of the alleged military strength of the Second 
Empire before the quick onslaught of united Germany is an example of 
how hollow a mockery a paper army may be. On the other hand, the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, while regarding large regular armies with distrust, 
have always shown the ability, in times of crisis, to develop out of volun- 
teer soldiery a great 
body of troops of 
remarkable fighting 
quality, and in spite 
of much blundering 
to show the world 
the vitality that lies 
in a race of free 
men. The United 
States has shown 
a special facility in 
enrolling capable 
and efficient volun- 
teer troops in large 
numbers whenever 
they have been 
called for by a 
national emergency. 
Recently in the 
English House of Commons the British army officer who accompanied the 
United States troops in Cuba during the late war testified, in a most com- 
plimentary way, to the soldierly efficiency of the United States volunteers; 
and Great Britain has in her self-governing colonies the same kind of 
vigorous, self-reliant freemen to recruit her forces in time of need. 
Whether the volunteer system will work as well in the future as it has in 
the past may be open to question. War, like many other things in which 
the people at large could once share without much special preparation, 
has become a highly specialized science, and makes severer demands upon 
a volunteer service than it did in years gone by. It is certainly ques- 
tionable whether it is safe for a world power to rely entirely for its 
second line, as does the United States, upon a small body of variously 
trained and equipped state militia, and upon the enlistment of wholly 
untrained civilians. 

The equipment and supply service of an army are more important than 
the number of the men. It is the testimony of some of the fairest 
observers of the operations of the allied forces in China, where for the 
first time an opportunity has been given to compare the armies of differ- 
ent nations with modern service equipment, that the Japanese, with their 
ready adaptability, have gleaned what was best from the services of the 
world, and have learned to handle and supply their forces with the least 
loss of efficiency. The United States is behind all other nations in this 
respect. It sends into the field men who are generally acknowledged to 
be the equals physically—and as fighters — of any soldiers in the world, but 
it makes them work too hard on the march and in camp, because they are 


aT 


* Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, ‘‘ The Awakening of the East,’’ translation. American edition, 
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not supplied with sufficient trains and servants. The Germans are the 
best disciplined troops in the world and their fighting quality is well 
known. The soldiers of Great Britain are of many kinds and races. 
No men are better than the colonials who have the same strong 
qualities that characterize the men of the United States. The Russian 
rank and file are men who can easily undergo hardship, for they have 
known nothing 
better, and their 
racial instinct is for 
fighting. They go 
into battle with an 
almost oriental 
stolidity and indif- 
ference, born of 
religion and train- 
ing, and of the con- 
ditions of a life 
which as yet offers 
few attractions to 
them. 

The problem of 
comparative mili- 
tary strength is a 
complicated one 
which cannot be 
settled in a chapter, or perhaps anywhere except in a campaign- 
The same is true in some degree of naval strength, but here the 
machine plays a larger part, and that has a measurable efficiency, 
although the comparative utility of different types of vessels is still in 
dispute among naval experts. The tonnage of the navies of seven leading 
naval powers, as compiled in the intelligence office of the navy depart- 
ment at Washington, is as follows: Great Britain, 1,824,920; France, 
765,519; Russia, 503,528; United States, 413,525; Germany, 410,805; 
Italy, 318,125; Japan, 264,485. Judged by the type and efficiency of 
the vessels composing this tonnage, experts rank the United States third 
in the fighting strength of her naval machinery. The quality of the 
officers and men who fight the ships of the United States has been tested 
more recently and 
thoroughly than 
that of any other 
power, and a high 
degree of efficiency 
has been shown, 
justifying a confi- 
dence in the ability 
of this navy to give 
a good account of 
itself under any cir- 
cumstances. The 
working efficiency 
of the navies of 
the other sea 
powers is an un- 
known quantity, 
with the exception of the new Japanese navy which was tried to 
some extent, but very inconclusively, in the war with China, the 
first in which modern naval fighting machines were brought into 
action. For twenty years the great powers have been building ships of 
approved patterns, and have been arming them with the best modern 
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weapons. Whether their officers and men can use them as Dewey and 
Sampson ‘and their men used their squadrons at Manila and Santiago is 
one of the questions yet to be answered. In the meantime Great Britain 
is carrying out a building program in consonance with her policy of main- 
taining a navy stronger than any two of her rivals can bring against her; 
Russia is entering upon a comprehensive plan of naval development; 
Germany is completing the tactical scheme determined upon in 1897 
which fixed upon a definite naval strength for the empire to reach as soon 
as possible and to maintain unchanged; Japan is developing her navy 
conservatively, but with intelligent regard to her needs as the home 
power of the far East; and the United States, apparently at last con- 
vinced of the need of a strong navy for the security and advancement of 
a world power, is carrying out a moderate, but positive, program which 
each year adds to its fleet vessels of the most approved modern types. 

As a naval power Great Britain certainly maintains a war footing. 
This is made necessary by her enormous commerce and her widely scat- 
tered possessions. Again and again England, not over-fortunate in 
military operations on land, has been saved by her sea power, and history 
is very likely to repeat itself in this respect if Great Britain should now 
become involved in a conflict with any of the world powers. There seems 
to be a grave doubt in the minds of many wel!-informed Englishmen as to 
whether the personnel of the British navy is up to its efficiency in times 
past, when the British sailor had but one rival, the sailor of the United 
States. The latter has been lately tried and found to have lost nothing 
of his traditional ability; the British navy has had no real test since the 
development of modern fighting ships. France maintains its powerful 
navy chiefly in anticipation of war with Great Britain. Of the possibili- 
ties of this splendid equipment in French hands, we know nothing. It 
may not have any great significance, for the historic ill-fortune of the 
French in naval warfare seems to indicate that the sea is not their place 
for operations. The German navy is being developed with German scien- 
tific thoroughness, in accordance with a definite scheme. That of Russia, 
as now in commission, under construction, or projected, is proportioned 
to the ambitious imperial designs of the tsar’s government, which will 
make it necessary to maintain strong squadrons on four seas. The 
United States moves somewhat hesitatingly and uncertainly toward what 
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seems to be its inevitable national destiny —that of a great maritime 
power on the two chief oceans of the world. 

It has been possible in this brief survey to indicate only some salient 
contributory elements of national strength that may bear upon the com- 
plex problems of the world’s politics if the use or display of force becomes 
necessary in settling them. The subject is in itself broad enough for 
long and detailed study. To such a study the suggestions of this and 
the preceding chapter may form a preface. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
INDUSTRIAL CHANGES. 


The eighteenth century set on foot in the western world great political 
changes which had their fruition in the nineteenth. The latter was a 
wonderful industrial century, introducing changes in the conditions of life 
and of production that are revolutionizing society and will determine the 
social and political movements of the twentieth century. It seems prob- 
able that as the great original contributions of the eighteenth century to 
civilization were intellectual, and those of the nineteenth were material, 
those of the twentieth will be ethical, the outcome of the widespread 
social unrest of the present day in its seeking for better conditions of life. 
At present material conditions are chiefly occupying attention. The ques- 
tion is one of economics; but there is already evidence of a seeking for 
something higher, safer, and surer than mere material welfare. This 
movement, touching first the individual, will also affect those aggregated 
individualities, the nations. 

Meanwhile, the effect upon the nations of the industrial changes and 
material growth of the present age has been even greater than we some- 
times realize. The development of improved machinery and of improved 
methods of rapid production, stimulated by the desire for an increase of 
wealth on the part of the producers, has created new standards of living 
for the masses of the people. The existing markets have been enlarged, 
and new markets have been created. But the demands of this new 
trade for cheap and prompt delivery could not have been met with 
the old methods of transportation. The railway and the steam- 
propelled vessel came in and at once enlarged, as by the touch of a magi- 
cian’s wand, the scope of trade, making it possible for the energetic 
producer to enter new and distant markets with his surplus product. The 
wide extension and increasing complexity of business relations necessitated 
more prompt and certain means of communication than existed a century 
ago, and the genius of scientific invention answered the demand with the 
telegraph, the cable, and the telephone. The active industrial countries 
have been gridironed with railways; mountain ranges have been tunnelled 
or otherwise circumvented by modern engineering skill; ocean has been 
joined to ocean literally by bands of steel. The interest in canals which 
was strong in the first quarter of the last century and gave way to the 
passion for railways, has revived within a few years, as the many advan- 
tages of water freight carriage have become apparent, and in many 
countries, especially in Europe, internal communication is facilitated by 
artificial waterways. Of greater importance to the problems of world 
politics are the interoceanic canals, providing short pathways for com- 
merce from ocean to ocean, and facilitating rapid naval movements in 
time of war. Thus the most distant places have been brought into close 
touch with each other, and the isolation of past ages no longer exists. 
These changes have directly affected the internal politics and external 
relations of the nations, quite as much as they have modified conditions 
of production and of the life of the people. Industrial consolidation 
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brings the population more and more into large towns, and makes human 
life more and more a part of a machine, changing the environment and 
outlook of the individual, and making new adjustments necessary. With 
this daily association of great numbers of people comes a tremendous 
impulse to the growth of social and political democracy. Furthermore, 
with the cheapening and multiplication of production and the increase of 
wealth, people are constantly demanding more of the accessories of life, 
and the luxuries of 
one generation 
become the neces- 
sities of the next. 
The wide-reaching 
social significance 
of these facts is 
something into 
which we cannot 
enter; but their 
political conse- 
quences are a most 
important part of 
the world problem 
we are considering. 

The relation of 
the United States 
to the world is perhaps the most plain and striking example of the 
changes wrought by modern means of communication in the realm of 
international politics. At the foundation of the union and well into the 
last century, the government and people of the United States regarded 
themselves as apart from the Old World, protected from it by broad 
oceans, and not much concerned in its affairs. In accordance with this 
theory, the United States advanced with unprecedented rapidity along 
all the paths of national power, and by increase of its productive capac- 
ity, necessitating a broader market, has become the interested associate 
of other great commercial nations in the exploitation of the world. The 
strenuous commercial rivalry of the present generation has brought 
the young republic of the West face to face with the world powers in 
the far East, and 
has forced upon 
the government 
problems that were 
brushed aside as 
irrelevant by the 
early statesmen of 
the republic. 
Underlaid by cables 
and crossed with 
almost the regu- 
larity of the tides 
by many lines of 
great steamships, 
the oceans have 
ceased to be bar- 
riers to intercourse. The old isolation is ended, and increasing com- 
mercial intercourse forces the nation into political relations with other 
great powers. The pressure by the western powers upon the distant 
Orient is partly due to the same drawing together of the continents, 
which permits no isolation. 

The effect of the notable industrial expansion of the last generation is 
also of the most profound significance in world relations. Machinery 
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has increased production until it has outrun even the rapidly increasing 
demands of the people. The home markets of the great producing nations 
have not been equal to handling the products of the field, workshop, and 
factory. It has become necessary to find foreign markets, and all of the 
great manufacturing countries are seeking those markets by every means 
which private enterprise, supported by the resources of government, can 
suggest. The nations are bringing all possible political agencies to bear 
to maintain the commercial competition of their people with the people of 
their rivals. Here again the United States furnishes an apt illustration. 
A little while ago in the United States the whole cry of a considerable 
majority of the. people was for the cultivation and protection of the home 
market. Today the United States competes successfully in the world’s 
markets in several important lines of manufactured goods and, as has 
been shown in the preceding chapters, leads in the production of the 
most valuable natural staples. The home market has become insufficient. 
A new appeal is made for such a national policy as may secure the people 
a strong place in 
the trade of the 
world, give the mer- 
chants of the United 
States access to 
every possible mar- 
ket, increase its 
merchant marine so 
that it may become 
less dependent for 
its carrying trade 
upon other powers, 
and improve the 
ocean highways to 
facilitate inter- 
course with distant 
lands. Since poli- 
tics always go with 
trade sooner or later, it is thus drawn into the turmoil and complications of 
world politics. Bismarck, masterful as he was in shaping to his will the 
politics of Europe, found this inseparableness of politics and trade 
when he took up the colonial problems raised by the development of 
German trade. He desired Germany’s commercial advantage; he found 
himself embarked on a colonial movement, which is inevitably political. 

Prince Kropotkin, the earnest and devoted Russian reformer, arguing 
for the need of greater attention to agriculture as a means of preserving 
individual independence and of checking the overgrowth of modern indus- 
trialism, attributes the warfare and international dissensions that engaged 
the world’s attention as the nineteenth century was passing into history, 
to this sharp competition of the industrial nations for markets for their 
surplus products. The rapid increase of this surplus, throwing the pro- 
ducing nations into the current of competition, has forced them to find or 
create new markets, which is done by forcing upon inferior races a 
civilization that they do not understand in order that they may buy the 
goods of which they do not feel the need. This reasoning would attrib- 
ute largely to commercial competition the rivalries of nations in this 
industrial age; which may not be very far from the truth. The primary 
motive force in most of the national movements of the present time is to 
be found in commerce; and the game is played with such passionate 
eagerness because success is essential to the continuance of the national 
power and life of the contestants. 

Mulhall states that the volume of international trade has increased 
forty-fold since the beginning of the eighteenth century. It quadrupled 
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The volume of inter- between 1850 and 1890, as may be seen by the following table, showing 


national trade. 


Some comments on 
the table. 


in millions of dollars its amount at each decade: 


1850. 1860. 1870. 
4,987 17,661 

662 804 

458 657 

502 623 

253 414 

390 511 


7,252 


1889. 
11,244 
1,558 
808 
1,451 
638 
726 


1880. 
10,393 
1,500 
779 
989 
526 
584 


United States 
Spanish America 
British Colonies 


Other Countries 





10,670 14,771 16,425 

The preceding table is prepared from Mulhall’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Statis- 
tics.”? The following statement of the world’s commerce for 1899, as 
divided between imports and exports, is from the statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign Commerce: 


Exports. 
$5,915,640,200 
1,227,023,302 
564,617,300 
648,532,800 
374,163,900 
246,140,200 


$8,976, 117,702 


Imports. 
$6,712,530,200 
697,148,489* 
900 


pe 
United States 
Spanish America 
British Colonies 


297,864,000 


$8,957,197,289 
* For fiscal year ending June 30, 1899. 


Other Countries 


It will be seen from the above tables that while the aggregate foreign 
trade of the whole of Europe increased over $1,384,000,000, that of the 
United States increased $366,000,000, or more than twenty-three per 
cent, the increase being, it may be added, in the export column. The 
world’s increase in aggregate commercial movement for the same period 
was only about nine per cent. The main point to be noticed in connec- 
tion with these figures is that the European countries import foodstuffs 
to a great extent, and they are rapidly increasing the amount of their 
manufactured products; while the United States, for a long time a large 
exporter of the agricuitural staples, has now made long strides into the 
arena of commercial competition with the manufacturing countries. 
These are facts not shown by these condensed tables, but easily to be 
verified, and of much interest in connection with the figures here given. 
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Now, when it is remembered that the margin of prosperity of hundreds of 
millions of people is dependent, under modern economic conditions, upon 
the successful maintenance of this enormous mass of foreign trade which, 
if thrown back, would swamp the home markets and ruin industries and 
commerce, and that its maintenance brings into closest rivalry peoples 
who are not yet far removed from primitive conditions of international 
and intertribal war, it may be seen how heavily these dull and emotion- 
less figures bear upon great world questions in which passion and pathos 
have so large a part. 

Great Britain, to find room for the excess of a virile and steadily 
increasing population and for the activity of the commerce which since 
the age of Elizabeth has been to her so vital an interest, builds new 
states beyond the seas, and holds in her sovereignty the realms of India. 
Russia, to free herself from the fetters that nature throws over so much 
of her domains, to establish her people under more favorable economic 
conditions, and to secure the freedom of the seas, develops for centuries 
a patient policy of steady advance in Europe and Asia, regardless of the 
fears and threats of the world. Germany, that her commerce may flour- 
ish, braves the danger of a colonial policy that her ablest statesmen 
regard with doubt, as a regrettable necessity. The United States, finding 
even her wide domains and prosperous population, with a carefully pro- 
tected home market, insufficient for the needs of her growing trade, is 
drawn, strenuously objecting all the while, into the current of world 
activities. Thus always at the foundation we find the economic question 
pushing itself forward as one of the most urgent self-interest in the 
greatest affairs of mankind. 

It is not unimportant, as bearing upon the problems of international 
relations, that these great industrial nations which dominate the world 
today and stand in such dangerous rivalry are also each other’s best 
customers. From a purely economic standpoint they cannot afford to 
quarrel. The United Kingdom has its largest trade with the United 
States, its own colonies, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and Russia, 
in that order. On the French list, the United Kingdom stands first, the 
United States fourth, Germany fifth, the order of the two latter being 
reversed in the export column. Germany finds in Great Britain, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and the United States the four leading factors in its 
remarkably well-distributed trade. Japan’s best customers are the 
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United States, Italy, China, and French India, and she buys most heavily 
from Holland, British India, the United States, China, Germany, and 
Great Britain. Russia’s heaviest dealings, both in imports and exports, 
are with Germany and the United Kingdom, the United States standing 
third in the import column. The United States has more than one-third 
of its total imports from the United Kingdom, and sends in return more 
than one-half of its exports. In both columns Germany stands second, 
France third, with the Netherlands and Belgium holding the succeeding 
places, and other countries credited with comparatively inconsiderable 
amounts. This bare summary of a body of highly suggestive statistics 
indicates the com- 
mercial value of 
friendship between 
the great industrial 
countries. Russia is 
not yet a very valu- 
able customer, and 
it is the policy of the 
present financial 
régime to render her 
as independent as 
possible of the rest 
of the world, the 
same object which 
has dominated the 
fiscal policy of the 
United States for 
a century. How- 
ever, it will prob- 
ably be true of 
Russia, as of every 
great nation that 
has advanced along 
the industrial road, 
that increasing 
prosperity will make 
her a better cus- 
tomer, even though 
she is not depend- 
ent. It is this vol- 
untary trade relation, without dependence, that results normally in con- 
scious efforts toward the continuance of friendly relations that may be made 
mutually profitable. No government better understands, or can more 
effectively use, the weapon of reciprocal or differential tariffs to secure 
desired commercial arrangements with other nations. 

There is no doubt that the changes in communication, transportation, 
and industry during the nineteenth century have made the Monroe 
doctrine, and the policy for which it stands, a matter of much greater 
interest to Europe than it used to be. The problem of the Central and 
South American states, with their peculiar and unstable politics and their 
rich resources, tempting the world, is likely to become increasingly diffi- 
cult; and this difficulty will be increased, so far as the United States is 
concerned, by the growing jealousy in the Latin-American countries of 
that American hegemony which the United States has always assumed. 
Europe, dreading the growing industrial ascendancy of the United States, 
and more than ever inclined to challenge her guardianship in America 
since the recent advance into the Orient, may yet form an economic 
alliance to which Metternich and the first Alexander’s Holy Alliance 
would be the mere bagatelles of outworn policies. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
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the eminent French economist, in an article in the Vienna Tageblatt in 
December, 1900, said of the United States: 


‘* They are on the point of becoming by far the most important economic factor in the 
world. They may henceforth be regarded as the first industrial nation and their superiority 
will become more strikingly evident year by year. Moreover, they will soon have a consid- 
erable mercantile marine.’’ 


He then argued that Europe must adopt a new policy if the American 
advance was to be met, proposing an economic alliance, which might 
become a political alliance, resting primarily on a reform of inter-state 
customs duties, reducing them considerably by long-term commercial 
treaties. It is interesting to notice that this was the method that was 
used by Prussia to draw Germany together, by means at first of the 
Zoliverein, and that this idea of a community of European interests is a 
tenet of the Bismarck school of statecraft, and therefore has distinguished 
support in Germany as well as in France. Indeed, the recent report of 
Dr. Vosberg-Rekow of the German central bureau for the preparation of 
commercial treaties, contains the same suggestion. Rekow holds that 
the United States is Germany’s chief economic opponent, and that a 
retaliatory customs union is the best safeguard, not only for Germany but 
for Europe, against the threatening advance of the trans-Atlantic power. 

The importance of these economic matters in international affairs is 
enhanced by the political development of democracy, which has kept equal 
step with the growth of industry and the increasing intercourse of men, 
making the unit in the industrial machine more and more nearly the unit 
in the state. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
DEMOCRACY. 


From the beginning of recorded history there has been an irrepressible 
conflict between the one, the few, and the many for supremacy in human 
societies; and we may suppose without any great effort of imagination 
that the same conflict reaches back to the beginning of the race, when 
some individual of superior strength, will, and mental capacity acquired 
leadership by reason of those qualities. Then a class arose to contest 
this control and to endeavor, with him or in defiance of him, to direct the 
mass of the people. Tyranny exercised by the primitive monarchy or 
aristocracy may very likely have caused a more or less effective reaction 
by the ruled majority, and in it we should find the beginnings of the 
upward movement of democracy. Thus we can trace in nearly all 
societies the elements of the age-long political struggle between mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, a struggle growing ever more intense 
with the growth of human intelligence. Such a conflict of fundamental 
political forces not belonging to localities or separate peoples, but char- 
acteristic of human society, necessarily had and is having a profound 
effect upon all political relations of the world. 

In studying this conflict, the first two elements, monarchy and aristoc- 
racy, are easily understood. They are the individual and the minority, 
standing apart with special powers and privileges by virtue of birth, 
wealth, or strength. For many centuries of history they occupied the 
stage in the human drama, while the masses, the democracy, played their 
supernumerary parts in the background with little need of speech. Yet 
this third contestant is the most important of the three, as well as the 
most complicated and difficult to understannd. The key-note of all 
history, from the political point of view, is to be found in the growth of 
democracy. As against aristocracy, the advantage has rested throughout 
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with autocracy or democracy. No aristocratic government has survived 
hostile assault, although aristocratic forms are preserved as appendages 
to governments that have attained the conditions of democracy, as is the 
case with Great Britain. It is, therefore, worth while to inquire what 
democracy is, for it is a term much misused and misunderstood, and is 
made, like charity, to cover a multitude of sins. 

If we apply to the dictionary for categorical definitions, we find that 
socially democracy is ‘‘ a state of society without class distinctions made 
or favored by law or custom.’’ Politically it is described as ‘‘ the 
political system in which government is directly exercised or controlled 
by the people collectively ;’’ and as ‘‘ a commonwealth in which the people 
as a whole legislate and choose executive and judicial officers.’’ These 
definitions are good as far as they go, but they signally fail to give any 
adequate impression of that mighty volcanic force at the base of all 
society and all government that for ages, sometimes with intelligent fore- 
thought, more often blindly, has striven to realize itself. It is an 
elemental social force, that of all humanity, and is correspondingly com- 
plex and difficult to manage and to understand. Any given aristocracy 
may be easily understood. Its controlling ideas are generally compara- 
tively simple, depending upon its origin. The democracy, on the other 
hand, is nothing less than all the people, all classes. Nothing but a 
composite, representing all of its elements, will determine its character 
at any given time. To know it we must know the psychology of the 
individual and of the mob, of the masses and of the classes. Mr. Edwin 
L. Godkin in his trenchant study of ‘‘ The Real Problems of Democracy,’’ 
speaks of the tentative way in which all authors touch upon it, much as 
scientists deal with electricity. It is a ‘‘ mysterious power of which they 
as yet know but little, and on the future manifestations of which they 
cannot pronounce with any confidence.’’ 

Because of this diversity of its atoms, democracy has had much more 
difficulty in attaining self-realization through a perfected organization 
than has monarchy or aristocracy. This accounts for its remaining in 
the background through so many centuries. Modern democracy, which 
is as different from the rudimentary democracies of earlier ages as the 
democracy of the future will be from that of today, has come gradually 
into being since the Protestant Reformation, because the spirit of that 
mighty movement gave a new freedom to the minds of men. The real 
impulse to its rapid growth belongs to the nineteenth century. The 
principal factor in the growth of democracy is the contact of man with 
man, the development of ideas through the process of attrition and com- 
parison. This human contact has been promoted to an extraordinary 
degree by the development of means of communication between all parts 
of the world. The isolation of men has passed with the isolation of con- 
tinents and nations. Great cities have multiplied, the country is brought 
close to their doors, population increases and spreads along the great 
arteries of travel. Men journey from land to land, learn the secrets of 
strange civilizations other than their own, and leave also some seeds of 
new thoughts among the strangers with whom they sojourn. The result 
is diffusion of ideas with a rapidity unknown in earlier times, and this 
diffusion extends more and more to all classes of people. 

The revolted colonies of Great Britain, having a longer training in 
democratic methods of thought and action than other peoples, first put 
the new democracy into concrete form. Their struggle was in behalf of 
the English people in England as well, and in 1788 the prime minister of 
George III., William Pitt, found himself able to say in the House of 
Commons : 

‘To assert the inherent right of the Prince of Wales to assume the government is 


virtually to revive those exploded ideas of the divine and indefeasible authority of princes 
which have so justly surk into contempt and almost oblivion. Kings and princes derive 
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their power from the people, and to the people alone, through the organ of their representa- 
tives, does it appertain to decide in cases for which the constitution has made no specific or 
positive provision.’’ 

Close upon this came the French Revolution, carried out with all the 
extravagances of a people who have not even yet learned the true mean- 
ing of democracy or its limitations in practical application.. Thus ushered 
in, the history of the nineteenth century in Europe and in all countries 
settled by European races has been a chapter in the progress of the 
democracy toward enfranchisement and power. Even Russia is shaken 
from time to time with the democratic earthquake that will sooner or 
later overturn the absolute autocracy as it has all similar governments, 
when the social fabric has once been permeated with ideas of progress 
and betterment. 

But the French Revolution, with its insistent propagandism based upon 
the wild theories of doctrinaires, gave an undue weight to an unfortunate 
view of democracy, that view which elevates the plebiscite to the rank 
of a divine command, and gives unlimited power to a majority. Mr. W. 
S. Lilly, in his somewhat savage and partial polemic, ‘‘ A Century of 
Revolution,’’ which yet contains much that is true and suggestive, thus 
describes this tenet, which is very deeply rooted in the minds of most 
people in the United States and of the sympathizers with democracy 
abroad : 

‘* The equally familiar thesis that the adult males of any country — that is a majority of 
them told by head— however low in the scale of humanity, however devoid of the most 
elementary instincts and aptitudes of freemen, as, for example, in Egypt, are its sole 
legitimate rulers, is only the practical application of the Contrat Social.’’ 

This is what democracy has come to in its present application. It is 
Napoleon instead of Washington, Rousseau instead of Montesquieu, Jack- 
son instead of Jefferson. Lincoln gave the best definition of democracy 
as applied politically —‘‘ a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,’? — but at present no true democracy exists, according to 
a just application of the test. What we have is a government 
of the people by a larger part of the people, which is but a slight 
improvement on the aristocratic system of a government of the people 
by a smaller part of the people. 

The difficulty is so apparent that it is strange that it has not been 
more clearly seen. We object to a monarchy or an aristocracy, on the 
ground that under these systems people are governed without their con- 
sent; but under existing democratic systems the minority are governed 
without their willing consent. They have given a technical submission in 
advance, but while this prevents or postpones revolutionary resistance, it 
does not, in a just sense, constitute a continuing share in the govern- 
ment. The minority is disfranchised during its term of minority. The 
operation of this system shuts out oftentimes from a share in the govern- 
ment the most capable part of the community, in favor of a majority of 
incapables led by skilful demagogues. It is idle to speak in such a case 
of the voice of the people. It is not the voice of the people that is 
heard. 

The greater part of the evils of modern democracy spring from this condi- 
tion, and the cause is the crudity of our political machinery. Democracy 
has not yet been successfully embodied in organization. There must, then, 
be a new advance before a true political democracy, in which <all the 
people shall be heard, is attained. The end may be reached through 
cumulative voting and proportional representation, as the advocates of 
those reforms maintain; but so far as the purposes of the present inquiry 
are concerned it is perhaps sufficient to say that the nations of the west- 
ern world are not likely to reach a position of stable equilibrium 
politically until this historic agitation of the people for self-realization in 
a true democracy attains its end. The essential idea of democracy is 
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codéperation, and that is not to be found in numerical divisions and rule 
by majorities. 

The international effect of these movements that seem superficially to 
be internal and national is to be seen in the reaction of American democ- 
racy and of the French Revolution upon the world. Experience shows 
that democracies of the existing types are quite as prone to enter upon 
wars as are absolute monarchies. There seems to be even less sense of 
responsibility in the sovereign power. Democracy is in its inspiration 
and essence national; that is, the sense of a community of interests and 
of aims which makes nationality is necessary to create that community 
of action which results in transforming a monarchic or aristocratic state 
or government into a democracy. The same widening of understanding 
and sympathy that produces this movement is likely, when the limit of 
attainment by national democracies is reached, to bring in an era of yet 
wider codperation between the democracies of the world — when they have 
found that the discussion of their differences with rifle and cannon does 
not pay. But the attainment of this desirable condition implies as a pre- 
requisite the perfecting of democracy so that it will represent the average 
sense of the whole people and not merely the average sense of a numerical 
majority, which may be far below that of the whole people. The true 
democracy of the future, it may be hoped, will be less liable to be swept 
along by popular excitement and better balanced, because it will provide 
for the representation of all classes and will give the representatives of 
the conservative classes a voice together with those of irresponsible 
majorities. As has already been pointed out,’ the natural tendency of 
democracy is toward national expansion, and this often brings collision 
with other nations; but there is another tendency of the truest democ- 
racy, to address itself to the larger questions of human society in a spirit 
of brotherhood, that will render this contact of nations, when once our 
true democracies are developed, extremely beneficent for mankind. Such 
are the possibilities that optimism may draw from the present confusion. 
They may not be realized for several generations, but the elements for 
their accomplishment are present in the world today. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


On the 24th of August, 1898, the world was startled and puzzled by 
the simultaneous transmission to the governments with which Russia has 
diplomatic intercourse of the now famous disarmament rescript of Nicolas 
Il. This document opened with the declaration that ‘‘ The maintenance 
of general peace and a possible reduction of the excessive armaments 
which weigh upon all nations present themselves in the existing condition 
of the whole world as the ideal toward which the endeavors of all govern- 
ments should be directed.’’ The rescript then at some length proposed 
united action to secure the desirable results indicated. 

It is not strange that a document of this character from the most 
aggressive nation in Europe, a nation with the largest army and at that 
very time making heavy expenditures for armament, should have been 
received with mingled feelings of enthusiasm and distrust by friends of 
peace throughout the world. The distrust has never entirely died away, 
although the first great step to carry out the tsar’s proposals has been 
taken, and a most important international congress has marked, without 
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ee flourish of trumpets, a new era in the history of international 
aw. 

There has been much misconception as to what the intentions of the Doubt due to mis- 
tsar really were. To those who have watched the career of the young conception. 
autocrat, his sincere desire to promote the interests of a higher civiliza- 
tion does not admit of doubt. It is equally certain that he and his 
exceptionally able ministry are seeking primarily the upbuilding of the 


Russian nationality, and that no Quixotic dreams of universal brotherhood 
would be allowed to interfere with that object. The tsar’s original plan 
related especially to the restriction of armaments to prevent the costly 
competition between the armed European powers. This was distinctly 
good policy for Russia, which is engaged in carrying out a great plan of 
development which would be seriously impeded by war, especially at this 
time, when her extensive system of strategic railways is incomplete and 
her various strongholds upon the open seas are hardly made good. But 
the progress of the world has been made most often through enlightened 
self-interest, and if a really good measure is taken by a powerful govern- 
ment, capable of giving it valuable support, we do not need to inquire 
too closely as to motive. 

After much diplomatic correspondence the conference, made up of The Peace Congress. 

delegations from Germany, the United States of America, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, China, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, Servia, Siam, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria, met in the House in the Wood, the summer 
residence of the Dutch royal family, just outside The Hague. ‘Tfere ten 
sessions were held, and between these the committees and sub-committees 
prepared their report. There were three main committees, the first 
dealing with the limitation of armaments and the humanizing of warfare ; 
the second to consider the extension of the Geneva convention of 1864 
to maritime warfare, and a revision of the laws and customs of war; and 
the third, on good offices, mediation, and international committees of 
inquiry and arbitration. 

The work that was done by the first committee had compara- First and second 
tively little result. It was not found practicable to adopt any disarma- committees. 
ment proposition, and upon the question of prohibiting the use of various 
inventions in warfare a wide difference of opinion developed. The second 
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committee prepared a treaty similar to the Geneva convention, for the 
protection of sea hospital services under the red cross flag, this treaty to 
be open to accession by any of the signatory powers of the Geneva con- 
vention. A treaty, with an appended code of laws and customs of war, 
was also adopted, for acceptance by the signatory powers. These treaties 
represented marked progress in the humanizing of war, and would alone 
have justified the holding of the congress. 

The most important work of the conference, in possible future results, 
was that done by the third committee for international arbitration. The 
United States had no interest in the question of limitation of armaments, 
which was really a matter of interest only to the European powers. 
When it was determined to send a strong delegation to the congress, it 
was with the intention of throwing the weight of this country’s influence 
in behalf of the broad principle of international arbitration. Fortunately, 
the conference was held at the time when the feeling between Great 
Britain and the United States was particularly cordial, and the influence 
of the two great English-speaking nations that have done most in actual 
practise for the arbitration principle was a unit in the conference. The 
adoption of the plan for a permanent arbitration tribunal was really their 
achievement. 

The ‘‘ convention for the peaceful adjustment of international 
differences’’ has been signed and ratified by all the powers repre- 
sented at the conference. It provides for voluntary resort to mediation 
through one or more friendly powers or for resort to a permanent interna- 
tional court of arbitration, with an international bureau at The Hague, 
which is to be the record office of the court. Each signatory power is to 
have four members of the court. It was proposed to make arbitration 
compulsory in all cases, but this proposition was defeated, and it is 
believed that the court is thus strengthened and dignified, by being made 
a true high court of appeal, rather than a mere international police court 
for petty cases. The closing session of the congress was held on Satur- 
day, July 29, 1899. At that time the final act was signed, embodying 
the various declarations and treaties which had been adopted. The 
conference then closed, its sessions having been marked by frank and 
dignified discussion and mutual respect. 

No international conference has been conducted more quietly, but the 
historian of the future will name it as the most important diplomatic 
congress of the century. The reign of peace and law has in it those 
elements of practical value that appeal to the highest statesmanship at 
all times, and we need not depend upon sentiment to bring it in. If an 
examination of the relations of nations shows anything, it shows that the 
interests and policies of the great world powers are best served by peace; 
and if this is true of the great powers it is certainly true of the weaker 
ones that cannot make successful war. The curious mingling of greed and 
generosity, of bigotry and liberality, of selfish ambition and broad humani- 
tarianism, in these later days has caused so much conflict that the thought 
of war has become almost a habit, and the restless spirit of man easily 
answers the call of one of the primal passions of the race. And it is 
always easy to see how, through the close interweaving of interests in 
the modern world, a war may easily spread into a world-wide flame. But 
every great question that has in it the elements of destruction and con- 
flict has in it likewise the elements of construction and of harmony. 
Never was this truer than of the international crisis that marks the turn- 
ing into a new century. 

What evidence have we of the approach of world peace? The century 
that has just closed was full of wars, opening in the storm of the Napoleonic 
conflicts and closing with the war between the United States and Spain, 
the struggle for the subjugation of the Philippines, the war in South 
Africa, and the mad turmoil in China. Is there anything in the character 
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of the wars of the century that will throw any light upon this question? 
Two or three facts in regard to them are very plain and have some signifi- 
cance. 

Since the overthrow of Napoleon there have been no wars of Warsofthecentury. 
conquest. By this I mean there have been no wars plainly carried on 
with conquest for their primary object. The wars of the nineteenth 
century may be classed in three categories; wars in behalf of nationality ; 
wars, professedly at least, humanitarian, and police wars. The war with 
Spain in 1898 is an illustration of both the latter classes. It was entered 
into by the people of the United States under the impulse of a warm 
humanity, out of sympathy for the Cuban subjects of Spain who were 
suffering intolerable oppression. This fact is not altered because 
politicians and speculators have sought to make capital out of the nation’s 
enterprise. It was also waged on the part of the government of the 
United States to prevent the constant recurrence of disorders which were 
a serious hindrance to the welfare of the countries adjacent to Cuba and 
to the commerce in Cuban waters. The Seven Weeks’ war between 
Prussia and Austria and the Franco-German war are marked examples of 
wars in behalf of the principle of nationality, the inevitable consequence 
of obstinate adherence to an artificial state system. The Crimean war is 
more difficult to classify, but as an attempt to restrain Nicolas I. in his 
ambitious and disturbing policy it was really one of the wars for national- 
ity. The Civil war in America belongs in the same category. The 
Russo-Turkish war of 1877 was primarily a war in behalf of humanity, 
and represents the international police power, whatever ulterior motives 
the Russian government might have had to spur it on. So we might go Justifications for 
through the whole catalogue of conflicts great and small, finding in every W"8- 
case that the motives, either real or avowed, which led to them would 
place them in one of the three classes mentioned above. To say this is 
not to claim that all the wars of the nineteenth century have been justi- 
fiable, or that the pretended motives have been the real motives, but the 
fact that the governments even of the great powers, the world powers 
which possess the strongest armaments, find it necessary to justify the 
conflicts in which they may engage upon one or another of these. grounds 
in-order to prevent the interference of other nations upon one of the 
same grounds, is a sufficient evidence that the basis of war has changed 
within a century. 
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The progress made in the application of arbitration to the settlement 
of international disputes is one of the plainest indications of the advance 
toward peace. In this direction the two Anglo-Saxon powers have led 
the way, but among all nations there is a strong and increasing recogni- 
tion of the value of international arbitration and its advantages over the 
rough and ready method of settlement by the sword. The peace 
congress at The Hague in 1898 is the most striking evidence of the prog- 
ress of this principle. That congress, with all its differences of opinion, 
with all its shortcomings and its limited accomplishment, stood first and 
foremost for international arbitration upon a large scale and on the basis 
of permanence. 

But the strongest guarantee of peace among nations must be found in 
the self-interest of the nations themselves, and here we find that every 
movement of the nineteenth century and every promise of the twentieth 
century make for peace. For,’in the first place, war is becoming enor- 
mously costly. The burden of evena short war between great powers is 
something before which any thoughtful statesman must shrink. Sucha 
war will only be entered upon when it becomes a matter of necessity from 
complications which are beyond the control of intelligent statesmanship. 
The cost of modern warfare may be measured to a certain extent by the 
great expenditure involved in the defeat of Spain, a weak and decadent 
power, by the United States, a strong and wealthy one, and in the 
enormous outlay which England’s unfortunate struggle in South Africa is 
involving. Compare this with the probable expenditure involved in case 
of conflict between Russia and Great Britain, a conflict which would 
almost inevitably involve other powers, that might be waged on three 
continents and all over the world, that would enlist millions of fighting 
men, and would bring into operation the most powerful modern 
navies. 

It was very easy in bygone centuries, when the people followed blindly 
their hereditary rulers and were unaccustomed to think for themselves, 
to initiate great wars for personal or national aggrandizement, and to 
involve the nation in them without asking its consent. Furthermore, in 
these past centuries, up to the nineteenth, fighting was one of the most 
widespread and honored of trades, and men approved of warfare. But 
these conditions are now changed. Military service, while it still appeals 
to the imagination and to the eager adventurous spirit, while it still offers 
laurels which the ambitious are eager to obtain, has given place with the 
great mass of mankind to the labors of peaceful industry. It is now held 
as an irksome burden in most countries. It interferes with the operations 
of industry which are so essential to our complicated modern life. 
Against it all free peoples protest, and those who are not free object in 
ways less plain and open, but no less dangerous to the future of militar- 
ism. In the governments of all the world powers except Russia, the 
people have more or less voice, and they will not tolerate long the burden 
of wars which do not enlist their active sympathy. That sympathy in the 
long run cannot be held for unjust causes. Great masses of people may 
be prejudiced, they may be bigoted, but they are human, and humanity 
has been learning something in the field of practical ethics in the last 
nineteen hundred years. The history of the world shows too, that no 
great mass of people like the Russians can be held long in absolute sub- - 
jection to a single will or to the rule of an aristocratic class. Sooner or 
later the contact with the world which is bound to come with railways 
and industries and commerce and expansion, such as Russia is now devel- 
oping on so vast ascale, will introduce ideas which will lift the people out 
of their torpor and make them keen in their own interests, as the people 
of western Europe have already shown themselves under similar condi- 
tions. The development of Russia is preparing thoroughly and rapidly at 
the present time its own political revolution, which for the welfare of the 
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world as well as Russia, it is to be hoped will come peacefully and 
quietly. 

Now for each of the world powers there is a sphere of expansion pos- 
sible before they come into collision with each other; that is, they can 
occupy vacant places on the earth’s surface or control or absorb lesser 
peoples who are not sufficiently well equipped intellectually or materially 
to hold their place in the world’s competition alone, but when that limit 


is reached the question must arise for each of these powers whether it 
will go farther at the risk of trespassing on the sphere of a rival power 
or will stop, maintaining peaceful relations with that rival power. The 
consequences of the trespass and of a probable conflict have been suggested, 
and their alternative is an adjustment of international relations by which 
conflict shall be prevented, the police service of the world maintained, and 
justice administered between nations as it now is under every well organ- 
ized government between individuals. The duel and lynch law gave place 
slowly to organized justice which regards society as above the individual. 
Is it not conceivable that to a great. extent wars between nations may 
give way to an organized system of justice which will hold the interests 
of the world at large above those of individual nations? 

Tennyson’s noble verses have shown themselves good as history. They 
may prove to be prophetic also. The rivalries of a world-wide commerce 
are with us; the thunder of the guns of warring nations dies slowly away ; 
but the federation of the world is not a mere poetic image nor is it an idle 
dream. 


‘* For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 
Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder storm; 
Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled, 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 
There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law.”’ 
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THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. How does America rank with other nations in the production of iron, copper, and 
coal? 2. How with respect to gold and silver? 3. What three facts appear in a study of 
these statistics? 4. Why does the Japanese army, though small, compare favorably with 
those of other powers? 5. How has the Chinese war illustrated the difference in equipment 
of the world’s armies? 6. Sum up present conditions in the case of each one of the world’s 
navies. 

1. What were the marked characteristics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries? 
2. Can we reasonably forecast those of the twentieth? 3. How does the United States 
illustrate the ‘‘ shrinking of the planet”’ in the last century? 4. How has the growth of 
home industries affected world intercourse? 5. What theory does Prince Kropotkin urge 
as a means of checking modern industrialism? 6. Why is it to the interests of the great 
nations to remain friendly? 7. In what way is the Monroe doctrine likely to be endangered? 

1. What three classes of people in the various nations of the world have in turn 
struggled for the mastery? 2. What is the real nature of democracy? 3. Why has self- 
realization been difficult for democracy? 4. Why is modern democratic government insuffi- 
cient? 5. How are democracies likely to affect each other when brought into international 
contact? 

1. Why were the tsar’s peace propositions received with doubt? 2. What countries 
were represented at the Peace Congress? 3. What three committees were appointed? 4. 
What progress was made by the first two committees? 5. What did the committee on 
arbitration accomplish? 6. What has been the nature of the wars of the world since 


_ Napoleon? 7. In what ways do national interests make for peace? 8. What is the rela- 


tion of expansion to peace? 


1. What does Australasia include? 2. Who is M. Leroy-Beaulieu? 3. Give instances 
of the ‘‘ historic ill-fortune’’ of the French navy. 4. What was the Contrat Social? 


we 


XXI. RESOURCES OF THE NATIONS AND INDUSTRIAL CHANGES. 


The data for any thorough study of this subject must be gathered from descriptive works, 
many of which have been referred to in the bibliographies of previous chapters, from 
year books, especially the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,’’ from consular reports, and 
other government publications. Mulhall’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics’’ is useful for 
reference. Much the same sources are to be looked to for facts relating to industria! 
development. 

On the armies of Europe there is a volume—‘“‘ Military Europe ’’—by Lieutenant- 
General Nelson A. Miles. Current periodicals furnish much information, valuable and 
valueless, on this subject. A recent article of great interest is Thomas F. Millard’s 
‘* Comparison of the Armies in China’’ (Scribner’s, January, 1901.) On the navies of 
the world, likewise, periodical literature and government reports will be the best sources. 

XXII. DEMOCRACY. 

The history of the age is largely a history of the development of democracy. Some special 
studies that are very suggestive are W. J. Brown’s ‘‘ The New Democracy ’’ (Macmil- 
lan, 1899); F. H. Giddings’s ‘‘ Democracy and Empire’’ (Macmillan, 1900); E. L. 
Godkin’s ‘‘ Problems of Modern Democracy’’ (Scribner’s, 1896); ‘‘ Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy ’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898); and W. E. H. Lecky’s 
‘** Democracy and Liberty ’’ (Longman’s, 1896, new ed. 1899). 

XXIII. THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 

The International Peace Conference had a wise and accurate chronicler in F. W. Holls, 
secretary of the United States delegation. His book, ‘‘ The Peace Conference at The 
Hague, and its bearings on international law and policy ”’ een 1900), will 
remain a standard book of reference. 

XXIV. ADDENDA. 

Some recent books of value relating to the subjects discussed in these papers may be noted: 
F. W. Fuller’s ‘‘ Egypt and the Hinterland ’’ (Longmans, 1901); Pierre Leroy-Beau- 
lieu’s ‘‘ The Awakening of the East’’ (English trans. McClure, Phillips & Co., 1900), 
a very useful contribution to our knowledge of Siberia, Japan, and China. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 
RESOURCES IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Economic leadership of the United States. CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Gold, iron and steel, wheat. 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United States. 
Transportation and finance. 
Fighting strength. 
The war and peace powers. 
Armies of the world. 
Paper vs. actual strength. 
Volunteers, equipment, and supply. 
Comparative naval strength. 
The sea powers. 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGES. 


Characteristics of the centuries. CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Material development. 

The United States as an illustration. 

Effect of industrial expansion. 

Politics and trade. 

Prince Kropotkin’s theory. 

The volume of international! trade. 

The economic motor in national life. 

The industrial countries good customers of each other. 

A European Zollverein against America. 


DEMOCRACY. 


An irrepressible conflict of political forces. CHAPTER XXXV. 
Democracy in definition. 
Difficulty of self-realization of democracy. 
Beginnings of nineteenth-century democracy. 

A false view of the plebiscite. 

Insufficiency of modern democracy. 

Majority substituted for minority. 
Reaction of democratic movements on the world. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


The tsar’s peace rescript. CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Its reception by the world. 
The Peace Conference of 1899. 
Work of the committees. 
The most notable diplomatic congress of the century. 
The approach of world peace. 
Wars of the century. 
Progress of arbitration. 
National self-interest makes for peace: 
Cost of wars. 


THE END. 
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[The voyage from New York to Gibraltar, scenes in Tangier and Algiers, and the arrival 
at Alexandria were described in the October issue. In November, Alexandria, the trip to 
Upper Egypt, and scenes along the Nile were the subjects considered. In December, 
‘*Down the Nile to Cairo’’ was the topic. ‘‘ Modern Palestine and Syria—from Port 
Said to Beirut ’’ constituted the region visited in January. In February Asia Minor was 
visited. ‘‘ Constantinople’’ was the subject in March. In April the Greek Islands were 
visited in ‘‘A Cruise in the Mgean.’’ ‘‘Attica, Boeotia, and Corinth’’ were visited in May.] 


IX. A CARAVAN TOUR OF THE PELOPONNESUS. 


BY J. IRVING MANATT. 
(Professor of Greek in Brown University.) 


fl we WN the large-scale maps of the French Survey of the Morea (1829 - 

31), lying open before me, there is traced in red ink a route 
starting from the Isthmian Stadium and reaching to the Altis at 
Olympia. The red tracing follows no beaten track, but winds into 
out-of-the-way places and comes near touching every tip of the 

plane leaf — to use Strabo’s similitude —or of the mulberry leaf, if we 

prefer the fancy which has been thought to account for the medieval 

name Morea. Not only so, but after searching out these lands’ ends all 

the way round to the banks of the Alpheos, the red line climbs Eryman- 

thus, dips into the darkling 

Styx, surmounts Cyllene, 

and closes its own circuit 

at Corinth. 

It is the track of the 

American Caravan which 

traversed pretty much all 

Greece between Thermopylze 

and Navarino ten years ago. 

Without precedent in Greek 

travel then, that pilgrimage 

still remains unique; and 

the plain story of it, ade- 

quately told, would eclipse 

any traveler’s tale I know. 

But the present limits pre- 

clude anything more than 

touch-and-go notes of our 

thirty days’ ride, over 

ground thirty centuries 

deep with human history, 

from the Isthmian Sanctu- 

aries to the Olympic Sta- 

dium. 

The Caravan, to be sure, 

set forth from Athens, 

where its tents were first pitched under the great columns of Olympian 

Zeus; but the three days’ march over the Sacred Way and through the 

Megarian olive woods and along the Skironian Rocks does not belong to 

this story. Not until at high noon on the 18th of April, when we cantered 

into a little dell sprinkled with green wheat and shut in with pine-clad 
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hills — once the field of the Isthmian Games — could we say with Tyrtzeus : 


‘To Pelops’ isle far-reaching are we come.’’ 


THE CORINTH 
CANAL. 


We' had taken no thought for the ancient calendar; but by a happy coin- The Isthmus and 


cidence we had arrived at the very height of the holy Isthmian month, 
the season when the old Greeks came thronging here from near and far. 
Little of human handiwork remains to witness those great days; but 
nature and history and song together guard well the olden charm. The 
smiling sea and the odorous pines and the ‘‘ god-built gates of Pelops’ 
shining isle’’ abide as they were before young Theseus halted here to 
pay off Sinis, the Isthmian pine-bender, in his own coin, and to found the 
Games; before the chiefs from Salamis gathered about Poseidon’s altar 
here to adjudge the prize of valor, every man voting for himself as first 
choice and for Themistocles as second; before Pindar and Bacchylides 
crowned many an Isthmian winner with unfading wreaths of song; before 
Socrates trudged hither—first and only time he ever quitted Athens 
except with the colors—to attend the Festival; before Alexander came 
here to be acclaimed pan-Hellenic leader and to begin the conquest of the 
world; before Paul walked over from Cenchree or Corinth to watch the 
races and pick up the athletic imagery which was to do good service in 
a world-conquest more far-reaching and. enduring than the Macedonian’s. 
The sea-god’s sanctuary has‘-giver way. to a chapel of St. John, and 
the Isthmian Games are closed forever.“ But an Isthmian enterprise, 
conceived before the earliest: ‘histeri¢al: date assigned to games or sanc- 
tuary, is at last an accomplished fact, A “traveler who came here 
seventeen centuries before.us' has left soi peer = remarks on the 


1The masters of the: caravan; Rev:-John Woodworth: Graig ind Mr. Clarence Seymour 
Wadsworth, who had: organized* it in Egypt. and~ proved th-well i ig the tour from Suez to 
Sinai and back, brought it to 'Athens*ih the spring ‘of. 1891,. dnd invited me to join them in 
their tour of Greece. The’ *Beyptian equipage™ ‘and staff: ‘cotisisted of four luxurious tents 
with every appointment for comfort and convenience, a stately Syrian-Greek dragoman 
wearing a Tel-el-Kebir medal, a Cairo chef fit to cater to kings, a turbaned Arab who was 
a very prince of waiters, and a comical little Italian valet. With the best saddle horses 
to be procured in the kingdom, and half a dozen Greek muleteers to carry the outfit and 
stores, the wants of three travelers were certainly well provided for; and, wherever they 
chose to pitch their tents, there for the time being was the best hotel in Greece. 


the Games. 


The Isthmian canal. 
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subject. ‘‘ He who attempted to turn Peloponnesus into an island desisted 
before he had dug through the Isthmus. The beginning of the cutting 
may still be seen; but it was not carried as far as the rock. So Pelopon- 
nesus is still what nature made it— mainland. So hard is it for man 
to do violence to the works of God.’’ (Pausanias II. 1, 5.) But Perian- 


der’s dream of an Isthmian canal six centuries before our era and the 


unconscious prophecy of poets were no idle fancies. Nero (at whom 
Pausanias is girding) accomplished far more than the second-century 
traveler gave him credit for. A brilliant scene it must have been when 
the Roman emperor, after chanting hymns to the sea-gods, with his own 
hands grasped the golden pickax and broke ground; and a busy scene 
when ‘‘ a great multitude of soldiers and prisoners, including apparently 
6,000 Jews sent by Vespasian from Judea,’’ fell to work. Though more 
serious business soon called Nero back to Rome, the work went on; and 
the French engineer of the new canal found that a cutting had been made 
from three to 

thirty meters 

deep and forty 

to fifty meters 

wide, for a dis- 

tance of. two 

thousand me- 

ters on the west 

and fifteen hun- 

dred on the 

east, or three- 

fifths of the 

entire breadth 

of the Isthmus 

—involving the 

removal of five 

hundred thou- 

sand cubic meters of earth and rock, which would employ five or six 
thousand men three or four months. The construction of the modern 
canal -— which is three and one-half miles long, one hundred feet wide, and 
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is spanned by a railway bridge two hundred and thirty feet above the 

water — occupied General Tiirr of Garibaldian fame, and his French Com- 

pany, off and on, for a dozen years (1881-93). Two years after we rode 

across the ancient Portage, the salt water circuit was complete, and the 

Peloponnesus was an isle in fact as well as in name. And since then, 

thanks to this new waterway, I have sailed from Athens to Ithaca and 

back on halcyon seas without ever a qualm about shipwrecking Malea. 
After our first Sunday rest by the old Temple under Acrocorinth — of 

which I need not speak, now that Professor Richardson has made that 

ground his own—-vwe rode out of old Corinth at nine o’clock Monday 

morning, and at six in the evening drew rein at the Lions’ Gate of 

Mycene. It is less than thirty miles by the road, from the citadel of 

Sisyphos to the Cyclopean keep of Agamemnon; but there are things by 

the wayside worth seeing. For the first three hours the present scene 

suffices — peasants 

digging in the vine- 

yards or following 

the slow oxen in the 

furrow, shepherd- 

esses busy at once 

with their flocks 

and their spindles, 

clear streams lined 

with plane trees 

and strung with 

rustic mills (seven 

of them by actual 

count in a stretch 

of two miles); and 

then we suddenly 

come out ona high 

plateau facing 

snowy Cyllene and 

covered with wheat 

fields, olive groves, 

and a considerable 

village (Chiliomodi). 

We are in the heart 

of old Tenea, whose 

people claimed to 

be Trojans settled 

here by Agamem- 

non, and were 

devoted to Apollo 

(the Sminthian, no 

doubt)—a cult confirmed by the quaint archaic Apollo of Tenea (now 

at Munich) which was found here. In this secluded upland the Teneans 

lived apart and prospered — so much so that an oracle declared, ‘‘ Blessed 

is Corinth, but I would be a Tenean’’ —a preference amply vindicated 

when Mummius left Corinth a desolation and spared and favored Tenea, pos- 

sibly (as Curtius suggests) out of regard for their kindred Trojan blood ! 
Thus far our course has lain nearly due south, but now we turn to the 

west, and an hour’s ride brings us to Hagios Basilios, where under the 

walls of old Kleonai we take cur noonday rest. To our right lies another 

secluded dell, long an unbroken solitude, with three lonely columns to 

mark the spot where Hellas gathered to the Nemean Games. As at the 

Isthmus, the ship-canal and the railway have succeeded the sea-god’s 

service and the chariot races, so the snort of the iron horse is heard in 

the haunt of the Nemean Lion. For that brute of Echidna’s breed, 
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until ‘‘ the brawn of mighty Herakles laid him low,’’ was Lord of Tretos 
(Hesiod, Theogony, 331); and, as we round the little railway station with 
Nemea writ large across its front, we enter the defile that may have 
borne that name ever since it was drilled (tretos) through the rock by the 
stream that now winds at our feet. Highway and railway hug the deep- 
worn water-course, as they needs must, but the caverned sides of the 
gorge offer more than one eligible lion’s den; and here, no doubt, the 
son of Alkmene achieved his first task — which, according to the higher 
critics, was not a lion-quelling but a bit of engineering to head off the 
sweeping mountain torrents. Well and good; but the sages go on to 
tell us that there never were any lions in the Peloponnesus at all. 

We had two hours to turn this gratuitous alibi over in our minds as 
we rode through the Tretos, and we might have been debating it to this 
day; but the stone lions we found guarding the gateway of Mycenz, as 
they had been guarding it for thirty centuries and more, made short 
work of the doctrine. They are real lions wrought in limestone quarried 
on the spot —no more imported than the palace frescoes; and, in fact, 
the lion is the most real thing in all Mycenzan art, as no one needs 
telling who has ever studied the animal as he ramps on their gems and 
seals and sword blades. Jrgo, the lion was at home in Greece or 
Mycenzan art was not. 

Mycenz is no place for the unbeliever. It is the heroic age come down 
to us in objective reality. Indeed, this triangular rock nine hundred and 
twelve feet above the sea, entrenched by two deep torrent beds and but- 
tressed by mountains twice and thrice its own height, was a god-built 
fastness before the Cyclopes came to fence it with their mighty walls. 
In these walls that laugh at Time, in the magnificent gateway with its 
guarding lions, and in the Treasury of Atreus (to use the traditional 
name of the great beehive tomb), we have always had enough to stir the 
imagination. But could this hill-fort, little larger in area than the 
Athenian Acropolis, be Homer’s ‘‘ Mycenz of the wide ‘streets’’? Could 
this naked solitude be the poet’s city “‘rich in gold’’? One man had 
faith to believe even this, and to establish his faith by his works. When 
Schliemann uncovered the royal graves inside the Lions’ Gate, he found 
their heroic tenants fairly loaded with gold and surrounded with a wealth 
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of offerings well-nigh exhausting the range of primitive art. When 
Tsountas, after laying bare the palace and revealing the hidden under- 
ground waterway, explored the lower town, he found evidence of suburban 
village settlements with wide country roads. And today, I repeat, 
Mycenez is the heroic age come down to us in objective reality. In 


our encampment before the Lions’ Gate we do not dream — we feel and 


know it. The mighty fortress, the splendid palace, the tombs stored 
with gold, all bear witness to a King of Men—call him Agamemnon or 
what you will—with a Warrior Court, with vassals equal to stupendous 
tasks, with artists whose handiwork is beyond all modern cunning. 
‘* Lord of all Argos,’’ he may well have been, ‘‘ and of many isles’? — 
including, we may fancy, that nearest source of ancient gold, Siphnos ; — 
and well may the petty chiefs of Greece have rallied round him as over- 
lord when a 
common cause 
demanded com- 

mon action. 
The Plain of 
Argos is not an 
imperial do- 
main. Taking 
Mycenz as an 
apex, whence 
the mountain 
walls diverge 
to the base-line 
formed by the 
sunny southern 
sea-front, the 
triangle meas- 
ures hardly a 
dozen miles in any dimension; yet within these confines we have four more 
prehistoric strongholds and a prehistoric sanctuary to survey. It is an 
hour’s ride over rough and stony ground — which gives us a new sense 
of Cleobis and Biton’s filial piety — to the Hereeum, from time immemorial 
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the central shrine of Argos. Tradition tells us how the Achaian chiefs 
swore fealty to Agamemnon here on the eve of Troy, and the American 
spade has demonstrated a still higher antiquity; indeed, Dr. Waldstein 
intimates that he has found evidence on the spot to show that this was 
the earliest civic, as well as religious, center of Argos, antedating even 
Tiryns. 

Three miles south of the Sanctuary, midway between Mycene and 
Nauplia, and about equidistant from Tiryns and Argos, another Cyclopean 
hill-fort guards the eastern approach to the Plain. It is Midea, storied 
birthplace of Alkmene.* 

From the Herzeum we worked our way back over plowed ground to the 
highroad and then struck into an exhilarating gallop across the plain 
and the Inachus to Argos, where we pitched our second Argive camp 
beside the theater. Unlike Mycenz, Argos is not a desolation, but a 
busy town of ten thousand souls—very like one big bazaar. For the 
shops are little more than booths which open by hoisting the whole front 
and (on street corners) one side as well, so that business is done in full 
daylight. The cobbler and the smith almost monopolize the market, and 
everything in sight appears to be hand-made. But if new Argos is 
vulgar, the castle of Diomed still looms proudly behind it. The Larissa 
is only half as lofty (nine hundred and fifty feet) as Acrocorinth; but, 
going straight up from the theater as we did, we found it.still harder 
climbing. It is crowned with walls of every age and order — the work 
of Danaan, Dorian, Byzantine, Frank, Venetian, and Turk; but its sole 
occupant appears to be a peasant tending a little patch of barley in the 
outer keep. Enduring as Larissa itself is the theater hewn out of its 
southeastern base. Here from seventy tiers of seats cut in the rock 
twenty thousand people could hear every word spoken and witness every 
acted scene in the great orchestra (two hundred feet in diameter) beneath 
them. This I tested by reading the opening scene of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,”’ 


?On my last visit to Argolis, I took a carriage early in the morning at Nauplia and drove 
to Tiryns, past Midea to the Hereum, and on to Mycenz — spending two or three hours at 
the last-named place —and all in time to catch a train at Phichtia and dine in Athens, 
so thick-sown are these prehistoric landmarks. 
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the words recited in the orchestra carrying easily and distinctly to my 
friends in the upper diazoma. Tradition says it was here the poet Pindar 
breathed his last; and, after that superb glorification of Argos in the 
Tenth Nemean, the gods could hardly have granted him a happier passing. 

On our morning march from Argos we halt only to reconnoiter strong- 
walled Tiryns, where we aie to linger on our return, and ride on into 
Nauplia and out again through its fine Venetian sea-gate, to pitch our 
camp at the water’s edge under frowning Palamedes. Nauplia is the 
perpetual counterpart of Argos; Palamedes and Larissa (their respective 
citadels), facing each other across an interval of only nine miles, attest 
in their very names an immemorial antiquity, and they were never good 
neighbors. And now, with hardly haif the population of shop-keeping 
Argos, Nauplia is far the more important place: Byzantine, Frank, and 
Turk in turn made it their capital, and New Greece followed suit for a 
time. It was Capodistria’s seat of government, until his assassination, 
and as such it received King Otho, though he speedily removed his court 
to Athens. It is still a busy seaport, and the medieval fortress crowning 
Palamedes (seven hundred feet high, and ascended by a rock stairway of 
eight hundred and fifty-seven steps cut by the Venetians) is now a state 
prison. Nauplia is an admirable example of a Venetian walled town, 
though it is a startling transition from the Lions’ Gate of Agamemnon 
to this sea-gate blazoned with the Lion of St. Mark. 

We lingered a second day in our charming seaside camp there, and then 
set out on a six days’ ride around the unfrequented land’s end of Argolis. 
The first stage is by a fair carriage road, through olive groves and past 
more than one Hellenic or prehistoric hill-fort, and brings up at another 
holy place. Here in a solitary vale shut in by bare gray mountain walls 
half a mile high, lie the ruins of the great sanctuary to which the invalids 
of old Greece flocked for health and healing. The place has no springs, 
no sea-breeze, no invigorating air to invite the valetudinarian; but repose 
unbroken. Just one shepherd’s light on the distant mountainside to 
twinkle a response to our own camp fire! But then Asklepics was born 
and suckled (by his goat nurse) on the mountain above us; and the power 
of that Theophany transcended mortal medicine and made this spot the 
faith cure of all Greece. So in this round of hills, hidden from the 
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world, rose his sanctuary with all its accessories — the sunny colunnades, 
the Tholos of the Sacred Snakes, the shrines of kindred deities, the 
Stadium, the matchless theater almost as perfect today as when Polyclei- 
tus built it some three and twenty centuries ago. Musing by moonlight 
in its sky gallery (now fairly glowing with bright yellow gorse) and 


contemplating the perfect circle of the orchestra and the marble sittings 
for twelve thousand spectators, one realizes how well the old priest- 
doctors catered to their patients. They provided wholesome sports -— 
witness the Stadium; and with the theater in full blast there could be no 
moping. A day of tragic elevation, seasoned with satyr-farces — what 
could better purge the spirit and prepare the patient to lie down to 
healing dreams and wake to find them true? Happily we have here on 
the spot their old marble case-book (or torn leaves of it) labeled ‘‘ Cures 
by Apollo and 

Asklepios,’’ of 

which this is a 

sample: ‘‘ Case of 

Alketas of Halika. 

He was blind and 

saw a vision: he , 

thought the god ee ea 

approached him rHEEIEI MS: 2 

and with his fingers J nf 

opened his eyes so 

that he could see 

the trees in the 

precinct ; and when 

day broke he 

departed cured.’’ 

Gardner (‘New 

Chapters of Greek 

History.’’ pp. 371 ff.) recites a score of these cures,— none more curious 
than that of Cleo, who, being with child five years, slept in the gods’ hall 
and on leaving it at once gave birth to a son who proceeded to bathe 
in the spring, and then walked off with his mother! 
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SPARTA — AT FULL 
MARKET. 


Between this old sanitarium and the sea we have to traverse a moun- Glimpses of moun- 
tain region quite innocent of roads, but abounding in scenes of wild natural ‘ain life. 
beauty. It shows us, too, the highlanders of Greece as they live today 


and may have lived in any age. Here are two glimpses of that life to 
tempt an artist or an idyllist. First, a mountain stream canopied with 


plane trees, in whose branches the nightingales are trilling at noonday; 
on the stream an old mill, its wheel turned by the waterfall from a flume, 
and hard by a dairy with a dozen shaggy-coated shepherds delivering the 
white curds which they have carried hither in flannel blankets slung like 
balances across their shoulders (just as we see one doing on a prehistoric 
Cretan seal stone); between mill and dairy the great outdoor oven whence 
the miller draws smoking hot for our luncheon one of the dozen whole- 
wheat loaves which were grist in his hopper a few hours ago, while his 


neighbor carves with an old Revolutionary sword a great wheel of 
cheese as his con- 


tribution to our 
feast. Second, 
mountain-top vil- 
lage (Potami) with 
a roaring torrent 
below and the 
deluge from on 
high; chief man- messenz—arca- 
sion of the place a DIAN Gate. 
basement stable 
with two-room 
dwelling above, 
furnished with two 
wooden blocks in 
lieu of chairs, a 
basket of wool and 
a distaff, an old gun, and an icon in a corner niche with a little lamp smoking 
before it, a smouldering fire of roots on the open hearth beside which the 
young wife and mother spreads a homespun rug with a straw pillow that 
we may recline at ease and dry our drenched garments. Thus life goes 
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on at Potami; yet that hearth has its domestic joys—a young father 
fondling his young child, as the young mother welcomes her unusual 
guests shyly but not without dignity; and though the smoke lays store 
of soot on the rafters, and the clay floor threatens to give way and to 
mix men and beasts, there is no denying a certain warmth and cheer. 
From this rain-bound encampment it is a two hours’ morning march 
by dizzy bridle-paths to Troizen. The mother-city of Pastum and Hali- 
carnassus has shrunk to a petty hamlet (Damala); and the domain of 
King Pittheus is the property of a retired captain of the Greek navy 
(Stavros Tsamados), who has the air of a well-dressed jaunty English 


gentleman. 


He owns some five thousand acres of this rich, well-watered 


plain, backed by frowning mountains and fronting on the sea; and his 
house is built upon the rocks above a pretty stadium which is planted 
with lime trees, apricots, and figs. 

In the lemon groves by the sea we go into camp; and, with the school- 


master and 
other no- 
tables from 
Poros, we 
cross the 
strait and 
make a pil- 
grimage to 
a spot for- 
ever mem- 
orable. It 
is an hour’s 
climb from 
Poros, 
much of it 
amid wild 
and charm- 
ing scen- 
ery, to the 
site of Pos- 


eidon’s temple, which was the seat of the Calaurian Amphictyony and the 
scene of Demosthenes’s death. Though Wide had not yet excavated the 
place, enough of the temple-ruin was above ground to leave no doubt of 
the spot; and in the pearly afternoon light we could see the Athenian 
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Acropolis and the Attic mountains which the great orator’s eye must 
have sought fondly and often as he waited his doom here. 
Leaving Calauria and Troizen, we enter a region often seen from the 
sea (for the steamers plying from Pireus to Nauplia coast around this 
peninsula), but rarely visited: not even Leake penetrated it. Our way 
is over Mt. Darditza, descending at a point over against the steep white 
town of Hydra, and thence following the sea to Hermione. Of this Hermione. 
ancient Dyropian city, with its cult of underworld Demeter and its rowing 
matches in honor of the wonder-working Dionysos of the eighteenth 
Homeric Hymn —a city which bred Lasos to be the teacher of Pindar — 
far more remains above ground than at Troizen; and its modern successor, 
Kastri, is a considerable village. A thorough excavation of the old site 
should yield rich returns. 
Behind Hermione lies another wild mountain district, including the ‘A hard road to 
kettle-dale of Didyma with more than one yawning chasm to countenance travel.” 
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the legend that it was here Herakles dragged up the hell-hound Cerberus. 
But no poetic ascent out of Hades could cap our actual tribulations in 
crossing Mt. Avgé (or Bad-Egg Mountain, to qualify the Greek name as 
it richly deserves). The climb was bad enough, but nightfall overtook 
us on the summit; and we had to pick our steps in the dark down that 
devil’s ladder (twenty-six hundred feet), with horses to lead at that. 
Getting down alive seemed nothing less than a miracle; and, once down, 
we were as much lost as ever. And when at last we found some shep- 
herd lads to light us three miles farther to our camp, which as usual had 
been sent ahead, we had been thirteen hours in the saddle, and wére 
quite ready for the hot dinner awaiting us. 

Nothing loth, we strike our tents in this wild solitude, to pitch them Strong-walled 
again, after a day’s march, at Tiryns, in the court of the oldest known Tiryns. 
palace in the Hellenic world. It was only an exchange of solitudes ; for, 
barring one Doric capital and vestiges of a Byzantine church, there is 
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nothing to show that the Cyclopean walls of Tiryns had sheltered a single 
lodger from the time of its desolation long before our era to the arrival 
of the American Caravan. Even the keeper sleeps without, as did Dr. 
Schliemann and his men during the excavation; the old agricultural 
school which Capodistria founded almost under the walls is long deserted ; 
and the sole actual habitation in the neighborhood is the little box that 
serves as a railway station. Thus we were making history when we 
rode up the ramp, passed the mighty portal and the inner gate and on 
through the great Propylea, the forecourt, and the little Propylea, and 
pitched our tents in a curve about the altar in the Court of the Megaron. 
Tiryns was again a city of the living — under the American flag; and we 
slept on the spot that had witnessed how many a solemn sacrifice and 
how many an unholy deed. We are guests for the time of Proitos and 
his wanton queen who set her cap for virtuous young Bellerophon — an 
iniquity we have to thank for those “‘ baleful signs scratched in a folded 
tablet’’ by the deluded king to be the youth’s death warrant! Now 
that Evans has turned up the written archives of Knossos, that old 
Tirynthian letter (the only writing mentioned in Homer) need no longer 
tax our credulity; nor does Tiryns lose a jot of its prestige in comparison 
with the Labyrinth-Palace of Minos. These mighty castle walls pierced 
with galleries and chambers are still unique; and the palace remains the 
most perfect type of its age and kind. In the great hall with its pillared 
hearth, in the friezes and frescoes we have recovered, in the wainscoted 
bathroom floored with one great stone slab of twenty tons’ weight, in the 
altar-pit of sacrifice we have the actual accessories of many a Homeric 
picture. But it is not of war-lords setting out for Troy nor of minstrels 
chanting their glory that we are to think here, for Tiryns had already 
sunk to be a poor dependency of Diomed at Argos; rather it is of an 
older time and of Herakles and Iolaos faring forth from these sounding 
corridors to do the tasks of that cruel coward Eurystheus of Mycene. 

And, indeed, the first march from Tiryns brings us on the scene of 
another of the labors. The caravan encamps on a knoll above the 
Lernzan Marsh once haunted by the Hydra until the Hero of the Lion-Fell 
with Iolaos’s help cut off her fifty heads and put an end to her pernicious 
activity. Of course, every wiseacre knows the Hydra was nothing but a 
many-headed torrent needing to be confined within a single channel and so 
conducted to the sea. But the marsh remains, and the stream (after 
flowing twenty miles under the mountains to reappear here) runs a lot 
of lumber mills which give the place its present name, Myloi. 

Lerna is our last encampment, 


‘In Argolis beside the echoing sea’’; 


and we are off for Arcadia. It is an all-day mountain march — this time 
by a fine road which French engineers have carved and swung up in many 
aloop at ruinous cost to the country, and which the railway is now 
closely following. The route is that taken by Pheidippides on his 
memorable run to Sparta; and it was here on Mt. Parthenion that Pan 
met him and promised to lend a hand at Marathon. But these new- 
fangled improvements have driven out the genial goat-shanked god, and 
if you would hear his piping—sweeter than trill of nightingale — you 
must seek the yet untrodden backwoods of Arcadia. 

Our ride into Tripolis was like our ride out of Argos. There in the 
soft glow of the setting sun we had met the Argives returning from 
their fields. Now in the late afternoon we meet the rustic Arcadians 
returning from their city. It was an Easter eve procession— men, 
women, children, soldiers, priests, shepherds driving home their flocks 
after parting with many a paschal lamb; here a rude cart swarming with 
people, in quaint costumes, with happy faces — most of them carrying 
wax candles of all sizes to be lighted in the village churches tonight; 
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there a woman on a donkey, with a basket of young pigs swung on either 
side; and everywhere the Easter lamb—lJlambs carried in carts, lambs 
swung from the saddle, lambs slung on the shoulders or borne in the 
bosoms of peasants afoot. Thus for mile on mile we work our slow way 
against the outpouring throng and study the Arcadian type — strong, 
simple, picturesque, fit offshoot of the old Pelasgian breed. ’Twas an 
Arcadian picture to be seen best at Easter and forgotten never. And 
the two days that followed—our camp in the Arcadian capital, with 
Easter lambs roasting on the spits, and half the population dropping in 
to afternoon tea; our Easter breakfast with the Arcadian governor, at 
whose board we feasted on viands unnamable in any language but 
Arcadia’s, and washed them down with true Arcadian toasts; and, crown- 
ing all, the solemn liturgy that filled the quaint streets with torch-bearing 
throngs as they bore their Lord’s body to the tomb, and the churches 
with joyful multitudes as the bells rang out the glad tidings of His 
resurrection. 

Tripolis has no ancient history of its own (founded in the fifteenth 
century, it was the Moslem capital of the Morea until Kolokotrones 
sacked it and butchered the whole Turkish population in 1821); but, as 
the name bears witness, it has succeeded to the estate of three ancient 
cities,— two of them of the first importance. Some eight miles to the 
north, after driving over the battlefield where Epaminondas fell in the 
flush of victory, and traversing a stretch of vineyards dotted with wine 
presses by the score, we enter a wheat field three miles in circuit and 
enclosed by a wall (with eight gateways and a hundred towers still clearly 
defined) which was built some two and twenty centuries ago. This 
strong-walled wheat field— with its theater, gymnasium, agora, and 
temples, recently excavated by the French, but without a single inhab- 
itant to frequent them — is all that is left of Mantinea, once among the 
greatest of Hellenic cities. To the south of Tripolis, a great rich plain 
with eighteen villages marks the domain of old Tegea; but of the city 
itself there is left above ground hardly one stone upon another, though 
remains of the theater exist under the Byzantine church of Palaio-Episkopi, 
and the German spade has laid bare the foundations of the temple of 
Athene Alea with some marble heads thought to belong to Skopas’s pedi- 
ment group of the Calydonian Boar Hunt. 

From highland Arcadia— the shut-in Switzerland of Greece, root and 
stock (as Curtius calls it) of all the Peloponnesian mountain ranges — it 
is a welcome change to ‘‘ low-lying Lacedemon’’; and the two days’ 
march over her rugged northern barrier, with two days’ encampment on 
the Spartan Acropolis, and then the crossing of her mighty western 
barrier, proved the greatest course in Greek history we had ever elected. 
You may thumb your Thucydides and Herodotus, your Grote and Finlay; 
but it is in the presence and under the spell of Taygetos alone that you 
shall come to feel what Sparta was. Laconia is just a mighty mountain 
framework shutting in the narrow Eurotas valley which is barely eighteen 
miles long by four or five wide. This deep-sunk basin (Homer’s ‘‘ Lace- 
demon. lying low among the caverned hills’’) was the happy seat of old 
Achaian kings until conquered by the Dorian war-lords who turned it into 
a camp and set up the business of breeding soldiers. They had nothing else 
to do, and Lycurgus, their lawgiver, took care that they should not have. 
The Dorian Spartiate owned all this rich bottom land — the soft kernel 
shut up in a thick hard shell, as Curtius describes it, tilled for them by 
Helot serfs, while the wild rugged mountain walls were left in the hands 
of the subjugated Achaians (Perici) who had to wring a wretched living 
from the rocks. For a foe to get in over these mountain walls could 
have been no easy task, to say nothing of getting out again; and so for 
more than six centuries after the Dorian conquest, notwithstanding end- 
less wars, a hostile foot never pressed Spartan soil. Against foreign 
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arts as well as foreign arms, the Dorian was proof: while Athens 
welcomed the wide world’s culture, Sparta obstinately stuck to her 
homely ways, and the radical race-difference grew an ever wider breach 
until the deadly tug came on. 

Nowhere do the vicissitudes of history stand out in more striking 
relief. On our ride down from Sellasia, we had encountered the modern 
Perieci on their annual Easter migration—a motley procession of 
shepherds with their dogs and flocks moving to their mountain pastures, 
and, bringing up the rear, women with babies strapped on their backs 
papoose-fashion, and donkeys loaded with fowls and the young of the 
flock and all the impedimenta for the highland wattle. From these 
Laconian uplands have come very many of our Greek immigrants; and 
we may have among us actual descendants of the old-time Helots and 
Perieci. 

We cross the Eurotas by a fine iron bridge, and pitch our camp above 
the Roman theater, with the tomb of Leonidas (so called) near by, and 
outspread before us with its wide streets crossing at right angles brand 
new Sparta, refounded on the old site in 1834 and now numbering some 
four thousand souls whom we find among the most genial of Greeks. In 
contrast with the hard old Dorian discipline, the Gymnasium drilling 
bright boys in the Athenian classics, four factories with Spartan girls 
weaving fine silks which might have delighted Helen’s eyes, and a rose- 
water distillery! As we splash through the Eurotas — where the groom’s 
horse gets loose and gives us a long wet chase — and climb the bluff of 
Therapne to visit the Menelaion (seven hundred and fifty feet above the 
river), we have most satisfying views of the valley as richly clothed 
today with wheat and rye and barley as young Telemachus found it. It 
was the land of fair women to Homer—it may be solely on Helen’s 
account; and at Therapne, on the ruins of the shrine where she and her 
lawful lord were worshiped after their translation to the Blessed Isles, 
one recalls how Helen was not only the beauty of her own time but the 
bestower of beauty in after ages: witness Herodotus’s charming Cinderella 
tale of Demaratus’s mother (Book VI., 61). In the plain across the 
Eurotas stood their old Achaian capital, Amycle, whose splendor is 
attested not only by the Homeric story (read the Fourth and Fifteenth 
Odyssey), but by those masterpieces of primitive Greek art, the Vaphio 
Cups, which Tsountas found in a beehive tomb near by. As if to accent 
the irony of fate, the hamlet adjoining bears the name of Slavochori— 
one of the few names left to tell us of the Slavs who occupied Pelopon- 
nesus for three hundred years (from the sixth century on), only to be 
Hellenized as completely as we Americanize our motley immigrant swarms. 

From Achaian Amycle, Dorian Sparta, or this old Slav-town, only an 
hour’s brisk canter through mulberry and olive groves and you are in the 
middle ages. On a lofty spur of Taygetos perches Mistr4 the capital of 
the Villehardouins during the Frankish régime (A. D. 1205-1262), which 
transplanted feudalism full grown to the banks of the Eurotas and the 
Alpheos and replaced the old hill-forts of Peloponnesus with feudal 
castles—the Morea being cut up into twelve baronies, some of them 
with a score of underfiefs. These Frankish princes of the Morea did not 
lack enterprise. One of them, Geoffroy II., emulated Paris in getting 
himself a bride. A galley carrying the niece of the Byzantine emperor 
to wed the King of Aragon had anchored in one of his ports, when 
Geoffroy seized it, married the lady out of hand, and then got the 
emperor’s pardon and the Cyclades thrown in as a wedding present. But 
feudalism would not graft on the old Greek stock; and the Byzantine 
returned to rule the land with a dignity second only to that of the 
emperor, as the ruins of the spacious palace of the Paleologi here at 
Mistr4 attest. Leake thought that Mistré had succeeded to the name 
and site of Homer’s ‘‘ dove-haunted Messe,’’ noting that the cavities of 
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the rocks here still swarmed with pigeons and that the place was a 
natural fortress with abundance of water. A fortress it certainly was, 
even without the feudal castle swung up two thousand feet above the 
plain. The Frank quarried ancient Sparta to build new Mistra which in 
turn is now the veriest ghost of a city, perhaps the most picturesque 
and pathetic ruin of the middle ages, while Sparta is all alive and aglow 
again. 

Quitting Mistr4, we follow the foothills to a place with a bad name — 
Trypi (hole), which may have been the Kaiadas or Gehenna of old Sparta, 
and which was to give some of us a real taste of Tophet another time — 
but surpassing in pure wild beauty almost any spot in Greece. ‘‘A 
narrow glen carpeted with ferns and overarched with trees’’ opens into 
a wilderness musical with mountain brooks. It is the enchanting over- 
ture to our hardest day’s work — the clearing of Taygetos. A steep up 
and down by a trail cut out of the white marble mountain often along 
dizzy precipices; now dropping into the bed of a torrent, overhung with 
plane trees and worn through the ages into beautiful marble bowls 
wherein the pure cold water lies reflecting the blue sky; again over stony 
heights to the summit of the pass (five thousand feet above the sea, the 
top of Taygetos being three thousand feet higher still), from which we 
catch our first glimpse of the Messenian gulf. In descending we missed 
our way and had to retrace our steps at the cost of two precious hours; 
and so, overtaken by nightfall, we had our Bad-Egg adventure over 
again, and more. But, like Undine, we were saved by a brook— the 
torrent bed is often the only sure road in Greece. Under precipices, 
round rugged edges of rock, the roaring little torrent led us to the 
village of Lada, where in an olive orchard we found our camp and gave 
thanks. In the morning we continue the mountain march to Kalamata, 
whose capture by Petro Bey and his Mainotes was the first good blow 
struck for Greek independence. It is now the chief city of Messenia 
with ten thousand inhabitants, a good trade in currants and silks, and a 
railway running beyond Mt. Ithome which is ultimately to connect at 
Tripolis with the line from Athens. It occupies the site of Phere, 
where Nestor’s son and young Telemachus put up on their chariot drive 
from Pylos to Sparta. 

Reversing their course, we are to ride across the Messenian Plain to 
Pylos. And if Taygetos has taught us how hard it was to get out of 
Lacedemon, to say nothing of getting in, this smiling land lights up 
another problem. As we gather with our own hands her delicious 
oranges and her honey-sweet figs, and see the plain teeming with corn 
and wine, we cannot wonder that the Spartan shut up to his narrow 
mountain-walled valley thought it worth two hundred years of struggle 
to possess this promised land. Corn, I say, and good honest Indian 
corn; for on a high upland not far from Nestor’s castle we found a whole 
village, men and women, planting corn by a method of their own— 
namely, dropping the seed in the furrow and then plowing it under. 

From this new-world scene, we ride down to the sea and pitch our 
tents at sandy Pylos. Over us rises the steep hold of Gerenian knight 
Nestor, and at our feet the waves wash a perfect sand beach. Fit place 
to spend a Sabbath day meditating a scene and recalling a reach of 
history even grander than the Spartan. The bay of Pylos at whose head 
we are camped is a noble sheet of water curving round to Navarino at 
its southern entrance and to Neleian Pylos on the north, while the long 
precipitous line of Sphacteria lies like a bar between it and the open sea. 
These three names mark three great epochs in Hellenic history. From 
this rocky promontory (seven hundred and twenty feet high) of Pylos, 
then crowned with some such palace as we have seen at Tiryns and 
fenced with impregnable walls —for Cyclopean masonry still shows under 
the Venetian castle—the wisest of Agamemnon’s chiefs sailed away to 
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Troy. And after the toil and moil are over we find him here again. Some 
of us have read Shakespeare on the banks of Avon; but for pure felicity 
let me stretch out on the sandy beach of Pylos and read the Third 
Odyssey. 

Eight centuries, it may be, pass before the next historic scene on this 
spot. In the midst of the Peloponnesian war the Athenian general 
Demosthenes seizes Pylos. The Spartans come to dislodge him and are 
beaten, leaving four hundred of the flower of their chivalry bottled up 
on this rugged island of Sphacteria. It was the moment of Athens’s 
opportunity, and she lost it because the statesman Pericles was gone and 
Cleon had closed his tannery to run the state. The tanner took Sphac- 
teria, but the tide of fortune turned, and the war, instead of ending here, 
was to end at Augospotami. We tramp over the stony isle, which is 
even smaller than Delos, and drink from the ancient well which served 
the Spartan garrison. But the well-bucket here today, as in half the 
wells of Greece, is an American petroleum tin. 

Twenty-two centuries more pass— ages in which Hellas has no name 
among the nations — and in this bay with its new name of Navarino is 
fought the most brilliant two hours’ sea-fight in modern history. In 
October, 1827, the English Admiral Codrington, with the allied squadron, 
destroys the Egyptian fleet and practically closes the conflict opened at 
Kalamata six years before. The relative losses—one hundred and 
seventy-two men on the side of the allies against six thousand Moslems — 
remind one of Marathon. Navarino is now a pretty town of eighteen 
hundred people —a bright, cheerful comely folk not unworthy to have 
sat down at old Nestor’s barbecue; and its medieval castle, as at Nauplia, 
is turned to account as a state prison. 

From sandy Pylos to Mt. Ithome — to find Epaminondas’s city, which 
was five miles and a half in circuit, shrunk to a hamlet of three hundred 
souls, and Zeus’s hilltop temple (half a mile above sea level) superseded by 
a ruined monastery in the keeping of one greasy monk! Ithome was once 
the fortress of Greece—twin to Acrocorinth—and cost Sparta more 
blood and sweat than any other conquest; and the great Theban’s Arca- 
dian Gate is still among the marvels of military architecture. 

Of that other foundation of Epaminondas where our next march brings 
up, Megalopolis, much less remains and the spot is a solitude. But in 
the great theater uncovered by the English we have one landmark of the 
short-lived city quite in keeping with the abnormal character of the 
whole enterprise. Think of an old Greek theater built in a sand bank! 

Still before us a far nobler bit of Arcadian antiquity is well worth the 
long hard march by Karitena (sightliest of all Frankish castles in Greece) 
to Andritsena and the three hours’ further climb of Mt. Cotilius, For 
our goal is that crown of all the sanctuaries of solitude, the temple of 
Basse. To these breezy highlands, three thousand seven hundred feet 
above the sea and more than three hours from their town, the good 
people of Phigaleia summoned Iktinos (who had already built the 
Parthenon) to rear here a temple to Apollo the Healer. Certainly, they 
chose a better site than did the devotees of the Epidaurian Healer, for 
with their shady oaks and fresh breezes these uplands should be the native 
haunt of Health; and they builded better than they knew in pitching their 
tabernacle where no vandal would ever quarry it to build his hovel or 
feed his lime-kiln. Thus it has weathered the ages, and nearly every pillar 
of the great peristyle stands under its architrave — far more fortunate 
in this regard than the Parthenon or any other temple in Greece save 
the Theseion. In fact, the temple was lost to the outside world’s knowl- 
edge for ages until a French architect, Bocher, stumbled upon it in 1765. 
In 1812 Cockerell found buried under the ruins the entire cella-frieze of 
twenty-three slabs, a composition one hundred feet long, one-half repre- 
senting Lapiths and Centaurs, the other Greeks and Amazons, in hot 
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conflict. The sculptures (now in the British Museum) are remarkable for 
vigor and variety of design combined with clumsiness in execution — 
‘* evidently the design of a great genius executed provincially,’’ declared 
the painter Haydon on their opening in London. There is a haunting 
charm about the solitary shrines of Greece which many have felt at Sunium 
and Aigina; but to feel the whole rapture of that charm one must make 
the pilgrimage to Basse. 

And now for the home-stretch. By winding woodland paths, over the 
hills and up the valley —the air~laden with piney fragrance, wheat fields 
rolling in long shadowy waves under heaven’s wooing breath — by the 
happy hunting-grounds of Scillus, where Xenophon spent his last tran- 
quil days— ferrying the Alpheos, still deep and swift enough to cleanse 
Augean stables —and we ride on across the Kladeos and through the 
Altis to our camp on the Olympic stadium. Naturally, the only mortal 
man we find on the spot is a Yankee, and a Greek professor at that. 

Earthquakes and landslides and floods were too much for Olympia; 
and a quarter century ago temples and all lay buried under twenty feet 
of sand and soil. Then the Germans, under the patronage of their 
enlightened Crown Prince Frederick — with the veteran Curtius to direct 
and young Dorpfeld to second — undertook the excavations which have 
restored to us every feature of the Altis and, most precious of all, the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, which of itself has drawn and deserves to draw 
many a visitor to Olympia. It was a happy thought to honor Curtius’s 
jubilee by dedicating his marble portrait in the little museum glorified by 
this most exquisite gift of old Greece, given back by his hand to the mod- 
ern world, and to have Dorpfeld say the word of the hour. 

When the first game was called here, no man knows— it may have 
been the chariot race in which Phrygian Pelops won fair Hippodamia and 
her father’s kingdom, and so gave his name to the peninsula; the last 
games were hardly called till Theodorus closed them by his edict in the 
final decade of the fourth Christian century. Those old tournaments of 
mind and muscle — for the Olympian festival was an intellectual exchange 
as well as a physical demonstration — made holy truce for the time and 
gave Greece her sole common chronology; and, when the athletes came 
home with the wild olive wreath, city walls were pulled down to admit 
them. Their statues were often set up here in the Altis— witness the 
long roll of them almost filling Pausanias’s sixth book. The games 
developed brawn and brain together, and made for a true national feeling 
when all political tendency was centrifugal. Princes were proud to enter 
the lists; and to celebrate the victories won was life work enough for 
the first lyric poet of the world, the Theban Pindar. 
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If to tell of prizes 
Thou art fain, dear heart, 
No nobler games than Olympia’s s shall we sing. 
— Pindar’s First Olympian, 3, 4, 6. 


1. What great names are associated with the Corinthian Isthmus, and how? 2. Describe 
the various projects for cutting a canal through the isthmus, and the results. 3. Who 
were the Teneans? 4. Describe Mycene and its citadel. 5. What is the Hereum? 6. 
Compare old and new Argos as seen today. 7. What importance has Nauplia? 8. Describe 
life in ancient Epidaurus. 9. What glimpses of Greek mountain life are pictured? 10. 
What interesting spots are found in this general region? 11. Why does Tiryns possess 
special interest? 12. What associations center about Tripolis? 13. Describe the valley 
of Lacedwmon and modern Sparta. 14. How is the history of the middle ages illustrated 
near here? 15.’ What three famous events took place on the bay of Pylos? 16. Why is 
Basse one of the most important sites in Greece? 17. What changes has Olympia seen 
in the last quarter century? 


Through holy Elis. 


The games. 


Review Questions. 
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Search Questions. 1. What is the allusion to ‘‘ Sinis the Isthmian pine-bender’’? 2. Where is ‘‘ ship- 
wrecking Malea’’? 3. What recent events have brought it into prominence? 4. What 
was the story of Biton and Cleobis? 5. What story is associated with Palamedes? 6. 
What was the tale of Demaratus’s mother? 7. What connection had the painter Haydon 
with the Elgin marbles? 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
IX. GEORGE SAND. 
BY F. M. WARREN. 
(Professor of Romance Languages, Western Reserve University.) 


T is interesting to notice how the name of George Sand invokes at 
once the name of George Eliot. The association of the two in 
our minds is quite constant, and the reason for it isclear. Both 
were women, both became eminent as novelists, and both assumed 
as part of their pseudonym a man’s name, the same name. The 

resemblance between the two, however, stops with these superficial like- 
nesses. George Sand, a generation older than George Eliot, embodied the 
An imaginative leading ideas of her time. A follower of Jean Jacques Rousseau, a con- 
writer. tinuator of certain conceptions formulated by Madame de Staél, George 
Sand was a contemporary of Victor Hugo, and, like him and her models, 
belonged to the imaginative class of writers, a representative of the 
Romantic School. When George Eliot began her career, romanticism had 
passed away. Realism and positivism had succeeded to it, and, true to 
her times, George Eliot became an observer of life and an accountant of 
facts. So, if we turn from the name and the sex to a comparison of the 
works of the French and English authors, we scarcely find the least 
analogy. ‘‘ Consuelo ’’ in no way suggests ‘‘ Romola,’’ ‘‘ Little Fadette’’ 
the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss,’’ nor the ‘* Marquis de Villemer ’’ ‘‘ Middlemarch. ’’ 
George Sand does not observe, she expresses emotions and ideas. Her 
foundation of fact is inconsiderable. She is truly romantic. 
Childhood of the George Sand’s maiden name was Lucile Aurore Dupin. She was born 
novelist. in Paris in 1804. But her father dying in 1808, she came under the care 


*No. 1, ‘‘ The Song of Roland,’’ appeared in the October CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 2, ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne and Essay Writing in France,’’ in the November CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 3, ‘“‘ Tartuffe: 
a Typical Comedy of Moliére,’”’ in the December CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 4, ‘‘Lyrists and 
Lyrics of Old France,’’ in the January CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 5, ‘‘ Hugo’s Ninety-Three,”’ 
in the February CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 6, “‘The Short Story in France,’’ in March; No. 7, 
** Alexandre Dumas and the Three Musketeers,’’ in April; No. 8, ‘‘Balzac’s Eugénie 
Grandet,’’ in May. 
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of her paternal grandmother who lived at Nohant, near the center of 
France in the old province of Berry. It was here that the early youth of 
the future novelist was passed, a dreamy, silent youth broken by periods 
of activity which were employed in running over the fields and woods that 
surrounded her country home. Three years in a Parisian convent left but 
little trace on the young pupil, and at the age of eighteen she was 
married to Baron Dudevant. The marriage was not a congenial one. 
The wife could not endure the slow, unimaginative husband, and after an 
irksome existence of eight years she sought release by an amicable 
separation. This was in 1831. The same winter she went to Paris with 
her little daughter, and, settling down in the Latin Quarter, began to 
attempt a literary career. 

She had made a few sketches while in Berry, suggested —it seems 
almost too strange to believe—by the example of Sir Walter Scott. 
They amounted to a plan of a novel. They were soon discarded, but not 
before they had apprised the future author that perhaps a livelihood was 
easier for her to attain through literature than by any other way. This 
reflection did not prevent her from trying crayon portraits and water- 
colors at first. But the productions of her brush did not find a ready 
market, and the pen was taken up as her only and necessary resource. 
She was encouraged in her resolve by some of her Parisian acquaintances. 
She wrote for the Figaro newspaper short articles which revealed no 
particular talent. And her friends, recognizing that she needed a wider 
scope, urged her toward the novel. She followed their advice, her own 
inclination prompting as well. She was received as a collaborator by 
Jules Sandeau, who was at the opening of his career also, and they 
produced together a long and rambling romance of the insipid variety 
under the title of ‘‘ Rose et Blanche’’ (‘‘ Pink and White’’). This 
common effort was signed by but one of the authors with the half pseu- 
donym of Jules Sand. Convinced by this work that she was on the right 
road, Madame Dudevant separated from her ally, and brought out in 1832 
her own novel of ‘‘ Indiana.’’ It was signed George Sand, a compromise 
which preserved the advantage gained by the first success. The surname 
George is a favorite name of the Berry peasantry. In ‘‘ Little Fadette ”’ 
Georgeon is the imp of the neighborhood. 

‘*Indiana’”’ is in theme a distant echo of its author’s experience. It 
is the story of a young woman, unhappily married, who seeks happiness 
in other love affairs but does not find it. Indirectly it is an argument 
against marriage, and in favor of ideal relations which are to be found 
away from the crowded haunts of men. Mixture of fact and fancy as it 
was, ‘‘ Indiana’’ expressed the genuine lament of a soul that had suffered, 
and this true tone gave it immediate success. The style of the book also 
was unusually harmonious and fluent. George Sand wrote easily. She 
always claimed that ideas came to her or were clarified as she wrote, just 
as Madame de Staél asserted that her own thoughts were quickened or 
called forth by conversation. 

After ‘‘ Indiana’’ novel followed novel, with hardly a year’s intermis- 
sion between them. ‘‘ Lélia,’? a romance couched in poetical prose and 
penetrated with religious skepticism; ‘‘ Leone Leoni,’’ a study of thé 
influence of unreasoning love on a woman’s mind; ‘‘ Mauprat,’’ inspired 
by the conception that marriage and love are not antagonistic, that 
marriage should foster true affection and not discourage it; all these and 
other stories, written during this first decade of her career, turn on the 
one subject uppermost in the writer’s mind. This subject is the relation 
of woman to man in marriage and the relation of woman to society. But 
while the discussion turns on what might be called the rights of woman, 
the novelist is ever true to her main idea that love is everything. All 
happiness is based on love. 

George Sand was peculiarly amenable to the influences around her. 


Literary beginnings. 


Her first novel. 


‘* Indiana.’’ 
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She responded to the teachings of her own experience or to the views of 
her associates very much as Madame de Staél had responded to the liter- 
ary and political environment of the First Empire. These two women, 
the most famous of French authors since Madame de Sévigné, echo their 
life and surroundings. And perhaps it is the province of women, in 
literature at least, to communicate to others, the wider public, the 
movements they receive as individuals. In George Sand’s case we find 
that the second period of her authorship, extending from around 1840 to 
the Revolution of 1848, was inspired no longer by the lessons of her 
own vicissitudes, but by the views of her associates. To her friendship 
for Chopin and his fellow musicians we owe such a novel as ‘‘ Consuelo,”’ 
her most successful story in many respects. She describes in it the 
musical life of Venice, the solitary existence of a Bohemian castle, and a 
theatrical success at Vienna, in which the historical figure of Haydn 
appears. A sequel to ‘‘ Consuelo,’’ the ‘‘ Countess Rudolstadt,’’ trans- 
fers the scene of action to Berlin, and brings in politics and the ideas of 
the French Revolution. This and later novels of the period reveal the 
socialistic doctrines of Lamennais and Pierre Leroux. Most affected by 
this latest phase of thought is the ‘‘ Miller of Angibault.’’ 


Longing forcountry But already before the disturbances which culminated in the street 


Close of her career. 


Her later writings. 


Charm of style. 


fights of 1848 and the establishment of a humanitarian republic, George 
Sand was tiring of these borrowed themes and longing to return to the 
simple dreams of her early years in the wild nature of Berry. The great 
sentiments which had agitated her found no fulfilment in practical 
results. Was it not better to extol the comfort and peace and innocence 
of country life, far away from the corruption of cities? The first answer 
to this question was given in the ‘‘ Haunted Pool,’’ written in 1846. The 
success which attended this idyll confirmed her in her new way, and 
‘* Francois the Champi’’ (‘‘ Foundling ’’) and ‘‘ Little Fadette ’’ followed 
shortly after. More ambitious were the novels of the fifties, as the 
** Master Ringers,’’ a story of the eighteenth century she had heard 
among the twilight tales of Nohant, and the ‘‘ Handsome Gentlemen of 
Bois-Doré,’’ a historical romance of the third decade of the sixteenth 
century. It was Walter Scott reviving in her, or possibly the example of 
Alexandre Dumas inciting rivalry. 

The last stage of our author’s career can be fittingly described as the 
grandparent period. A permanent resident of Nohant since 1851, sur- 
rounded by her children and their little ones, the woman of sixty looked 
back on the years of emancipation passed in the Latin Quarter as the 
memory of another existence. Peace had come with age; a peace half 
forgetful, half self-excusing. The notions of woman’s proper sphere in 
the world no longer possessed her mind, nor the more general conception 
of the liberty, equality, and fraternity of all men. A peasant community 
even was not now considered the only happy one. But of the ideas which 
had ruled her former works two still remained, the necessity of love to 
humanity, and the delight of communing with nature. With these prin- 
ciples retained, with views of the world tempered by wider observation, 
George Sand takes up her pen for another series of novels, a series which 
ends only with her death in 1876. So easy was writing to her. Of these 
latest works the ‘‘ Marquis of Villemer,’’ the story of a poor governess 
who is loved by her mistress’s son and who marries him after many trials, 
is most typical and the best, for it contains a large amount of landscape 
portrayal which illustrates its romantic narrative. This period was also 
the period of counsel and advice. The younger literary aspirants, discour- 
aged by long waiting for coming fortune at Paris, would make a pilgrimage 
to Nohant to receive comfort and encouragement from the calm and 
sympathetic woman whose escapades had once been the talk of the 
Continent. 

The principal charm of George Sand does not lie in the plots of her 
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novels. It is in her style and descriptions. In easy flow of language 
and phrase her sentences have come to be considered almost classical. 
She liked the stimulus of writing. She could convey her thought by her 
pen much more definitely than by word of mouth. These qualities of 
composition came into full play in her descriptions, and especially in her 
descriptions of nature. The scenery of her beloved Berry was ever before 
her. In her works she idealized it, and gave it the same charm which 
she herself found init. Then the wilder scenery of the more mountainous 
districts of Auvergne, the neighboring province, was quite as familiar to 
her. It gave her a model for describing the savage isolation of the hills 
of Bohemia in ‘‘ Consuelo.’’ Her description of Italy came also from 
observation. The notorious visit to Venice with Alfred de Musset in 
1834 had fixed that island town in her memory, and Venice appears 
repeatedly in many of the novels of the first and second periods of her 
career. 

There is still another quality of George Sand which is found only in a 
restricted number of her works, in her paysanneries, as her countrymen 
call her stories of rusticity. It is the vein of folk-lore which runs through 
them, the fragments of popular superstition, belief in magic, in hob- 
goblins, in the will-o’-the-wisp, in sprites. A good share of the material 
of the peasant tales is taken from this source. And this local tint 
heightens their attractiveness. The best of these tales, and perhaps the 
best of George Sand’s writings — for she is nearest to her natural manner 
in the paysanneries —is the one which is called after its heroine by the 
name of ‘‘ Little Fadette.’’ A young child, orphan of her father and 
abandoned by her mother, is left to the narrow mercies of an avaricious 
grandmother, who has the reputation of a witch because she deals in 
herb medicines. This child, constantly accompanied by a lame brother, 
and nicknamed the Fadette, watches the geese of her grandparent, and 
carries on feuds with the other children of the parish. She is growing 
up undisciplined, displeasing, and ill-favored. In the neighborhood live 
the twin sons of a well-to-do farmer. With one of them Fadette falls in 
love. He leaves his home to hire out as a farm hand, and in his comings 
and goings is befriended often by the witch’s granddaughter. She finds 
for him his twin who has left home in a pout. She saves him from the 
deadly dance of the will-o’-the-wisp. She acquaints him with the byways 
of the country which she loves. In return he promises to dance with her 
on the green after church. Her uncouth attire, however, excites such 
derision that he is forced to defend her with blows, and she finally with- 
draws in confusion. But love will show her the way to his heart. With 
a desire to please him she cares for her person, attends to her dress, 
improves her manners, and at last, having won his affection by the com- 
bined graces of her mind and body, wins over his parents by her good 
sense and the property her miserly grandmother bequeaths to her. A 
happy wedding is the natural end of this idyll of peasant existence. The 
story is a charming one, and its charm is heightened by the many descrip- 
tions of the paths and fields and streams of Berry, and the frequent 
allusions to the popular belief in woodland sprites and the supernatural 
which is so near to nature and humanity. 

Only less attractive is the paysannerie which precedes ‘“‘ Little 
Fadette ’’ by two years, the shorter tale of the ‘‘ Haunted Pool.’’ It is 
George Sand’s first effort to paint the scenery she so loved and the traits 
of the rural population of Berry. And because of this priority quite surely 
the introduction to the story itself is severe and surprising. It does not 
lead us to the ideas of calmness and peace which were in the author’s 
mind later on. On the contrary, its sentiments are more in harmony with 
the humanitarian ideas of the novels of the second period, when George 
Sand echoed the views of such ardent reformers as Lamennais. It is the 
peasantry in revolt, the peasantry of the fourteenth and again of the 
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eighteenth century which we expect to see stirring around the Haunted 
Pool. And when the curtain rises and the author permits us to view the 
real pastoral we wonder why she found so lugubrious and misleading a 
prelude necessary to the play. For it is lugubrious in spite of the fine 
description of the newly-yoked oxen drawing the plow, a description 
which might well have served as a suggestion to the great artist among 
French women, Rosa Bonheur, for her masterpiece of the plow oxen of 
the Nivernais, which was painted about that time, in 1849. 

The story of the ‘‘ Haunted Pool’’ does not carry out any of the fore- 
bodings of its preface. It is a simple, direct tale of the uneducated 
farming class which forms so large a share of the population of France. 
It tells of the peasant proprietor, his honest industry and wholesome 
purpose, and adds a spice of shrewdness and mother-wit to keep the idyll 
from becoming insipid. Germain, a young widower with three children 
left to his care, is urged by his father-in-law to marry again. The little 
ones demand too much attention from their grandmother and aunt. They 
need constant supervision. The first wife would join her father in insist- 
ing on another union, could her voice come back from the spirit land. 
Yet that union should be based on reason with the requirements of the 
situation in mind. A young and frivolous person would soon weary of 
the burden bequeathed to her by her predecessor. Nor should she be too 
pretty nor too poor. In fact, a widow with a good property would suit 
the case to a nicety. To these suggestions of worldly wisdom and 
match-making the melancholy Germain offers but slight resistance. He 
will follow the desire of his wife’s family, and prepares at once for the 
courtship for which the fathers on either side have already smoothed the 
way. 

But a marriage which looks wholly at financial advantage, satisfactory 
as it is to the old peasant who is only indirectly concerned, does not 
appeal to the younger one who suffers in the absence of the affection he 
had once enjoyed. And when he starts on his errand in company with 
a young girl of the neighborhood, the Guillette’s Marie, he allows his 
overburdened heart to respond to her sympathy. He cannot take his 
little boy with him, much as they both desire, because to remind the 
widow Guérin of family care at the outset might prejudice her against 
the alliance. And Marie, who loves little Pierre, begins to praise him, and 
Germain already is beginning to trust in her and ask her opinion. As 
they are discussing the widow and her attitude toward the children, the 
gray mare which was carrying them both jumps aside and then returns 
to the road, looking at the bushes. Germain follows the horse’s glance, 
and behold, little Pierre is in the ditch fast asleep. When he awakes he 
renews his plea to go with his father, and seconded by Marie who prom- 
ises to take care of him and amuse him during Germain’s visit, wins his 
case. But time has been lost, and Pierre’s hunger and lunch delay still 
more, so that Germain, warned by sunset, attempts a short cut through 
the woods which lie between him and his destination. He misses his way 
and after vain efforts to find it again, dismounts to reconnoiter. The 
gray mare then breaks her fastenings and runs away, and the travelers, 
forced to inactivity, light a fire and prepare to spend the night on the 
spot. Marie shows her good sense and her accomplishments, watches 
over little Pierre, cooks the food, furnishes the wine, and demeans herself 
as the most prudent housekeeper. What more was necessary to suggest 
to Germain the idea that Marie would be the helpmate he was seeking? 
Little Pierre’s awakening, and the expression of his desire that if he were 
to have another mother, it might be little Marie. The young girl, how- 
ever, would not understand the meaning of Germain’s words, and soon 
falling asleep left him to his own reflections. 

Toward midnight, when the mist cleared, they started again on their 
way. But still unable to make progress, and ever returning on their 
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steps, they concluded to pass the remainder of the night by the fire. 
Germain, yielding entirely to his admiration for the young girl and the 
enchantment of the hour, assures her that she is the one he wishes to 
marry. She replies, objecting to his age, and dawn finds them silent and 
constrained. They now can resume their journey, they leave the woods 
and separate, little Pierre clinging resolutely to Marie. 

Germain was indisposed enough by the events of the night to press 
his suit with the widow Guérin. Her appearance, when he had once 
reached her farm, only increased his aversion to the match. Instead of 
finding a prudent, home-like person of mild manners, he beheld a village 
coquette, surrounded by admirers, whom she set one against the other. 
Germain had no heart to enter the lists. He walked to church with the 
widow’s father, excused himself from dancing after mass, and though 
encouraged by the older man, persisted that he had come to buy oxen and 
not to pay court. But the way toward the pasture led also toward the 
farm where Marie was to work. He went there. She and little Pierre 
had already gone. Germain traced them back to the widow’s, and finally 
learned they had entered the woods. Saddling his mare, which he had 
recovered, he galloped after them and soon found the camp-fire of the 
night before. An old woman told him the water nearby was the Devil’s 
Pool (the ‘‘ Haunted Pool’’), and a child had been drowned in it; and 
once there you could never find the way out of the woods but always 
returned to the same place. These words only increased Germain’s 
anxiety. He searched the woods until he found the fugitives, closely 
followed by their persecutor. He chastised the latter and took Pierre 
and Marie home again. His explanation of the failure of his mission was 
regretfully received by old Maurice. But in it he made no mention of 
Marie, nor did he speak to her again for the entire winter. Mother 
Maurice noticed his sadness and reticence, and, suspecting some love affair, 
catechized him. He confessed to her, won her assent and the promise 
to bring her husband over to her way of thinking. This last task was an 
easy one, for Marie, though poor, was a hard worker and much esteemed. 
And finally Germain is able to express his love and hear from Marie that 
he is loved in return. 

The story ends here. This recital of a peasant courtship, carried on 
near to nature and based on mutual assistance and respect, is not wholly 
imaginative nor wholly true. The traits of the French agriculturist have 
been well observed and well rendered. What matter if he expresses 
himself a little rhetorically at times, and if the fine glimpses of nature 
the book affords us are caught by the reader and not by him? Itisa 
faithful picture, on the whole, of his views and activity, and we accept the 
touches of color given it by the painter to heighten the effect. Even the 
appendix on the marriage ceremony and festivities increases our pleasure. 
For folk-songs, provincial customs, and popular traditions, so dear to 
George Sand herself, are here set forth in her most fascinating style. 


+ + 


** George Sand,’’ by E. Caro. Translated by Melville B. Anderson. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, 1888.) Essay on ‘‘ George Sand ’’ in ‘‘ Mixed Essays,’’ by Matthew Arnold. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, 1879.) Article by Thomas Sergeant Perry in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. XXXVIII., p. 444. Littell’s Living Age, Vol. LXXVII., p. 181. See also 
the article in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ 


++ 


1. What marked contrasts may be noted between the work of George Sand and that of 
George Eliot? 2. What were the chief events of George Sand’s childhood and early life? 
3. Under what circumstances was her first independent novel produced? 4. What were 
the ruling ideas expressed in her earlier books? 5. How was her work influenced by her 
surroundings? 6. In what stories was her love of country life expressed? 7. In what 
does the charm of her writing consist? 8. How is her interest in folk-lore shown in 
‘* Little Fadette’’? 9. Tell the story of ‘‘ The Haunted Pool.’’ 
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THE INNER LIFE OF PLUTARCH.* 


bs Oh BY HAROLD N. FOWLER. Dt 
(Professor of Greek, College for Women of Western Reserve University, Cleveland.) 


=» TLUTARCH was born in the little town of Cheronea, in Beotia, 
probably somewhat before 50 A. D., though the exact date 
cannot be ascertained. His father, whose name is not recorded, 
was a man of wealth and culture, belonging to a much respected 
¥ family. The young Plutarch therefore had the advantage of a 
good education at home, and when he reached the proper age was sent to 
Athens, where he studied under Ammonius, a teacher belonging to the 
Platonic school. How long he was at Athens we do not know, but the 
teachings of Ammonius seem to have had a lasting influence upon him, 
for he remained throughout his life a Platonist, rejecting the materialism 
of the Stoics as well as the peculiarly Epicurean doctrines, such, for 
instance, as that the gods have nothing to do with human affairs. Like 
the other Platonists or, as they were called, Academicians, of his time, he 
was an eclectic, taking from the teachings of every school of philosophy 
what seemed to him most reasonable; but at the same time he regarded 
himself as a follower of Plato, and liked to support his views by arguments 
drawn from Plato’s works. These works he studied with great diligence, 
as is shown by the fact that he wrote treatises on several points of Plato’s 
doctrine. 

On his return from Athens, Plutarch soon became a prominent man at 
Cheronea, for he was still young when he was sent as a delegate to 
address the proconsul. He traveled in various regions at different times, 
going once to Alexandria in Egypt, twice at least, though probably not 
until comparatively late in life, to Rome, and perhaps also to Sardis in 
Asia Minor. He married Timoxena, the daughter of a man of some local 
importance, and had four sons and a daughter. Two sons, apparently 
the eldest and the youngest, died while mere boys, and the daughter 
died at two years of age. At the time of her death Plutarch was away 
from home, and first heard of the sad event when he reached the house of 
his niece at Tanagra. Thereupon he wrote his wife a letter, trying to 
console her for their loss. It is a kind and affectionate letter, calling 
to mind the lovable qualities of the dead child, and urging his wife to 
preserve the dignity and moderation in her grief which had been charac- 
teristic of her in other circumstances, reminding her that if the child 
had never been born she would not grieve, and that now she, as well as 
himself, had as much to be thankful for as if they had never had a daugh- 
ter, and had the blessing of sweet memories besides. In addition to such 
consolations he says: 

** As for what you hear others say, who persuade the vulgar that the soul, when once 
freed from the body, suffers no inconvenience nor evil nor is sensible at all, I know that you 
are better grounded in the doctrines delivered down to us from our ancestors, as also in the 
sacred mysteries of Bacchus, than to believe such stories; for the religious symbols are well 
known to us who are of the fraternity. Therefore be assured that the soul, being incapable 
of death, is affected in the same manner as birds that are kept in a cage. For if she has 
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*This is the ninth CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Historic Figures in France 
and Greece. Fénelon, by Charles M. Stuart, appeared in October; Pascal, by Napthali 
Luccock, appeared in November; Madame Guyon, by Jesse L. Hurlbut, appeared in Decem- 
ber; Corot, by Adelia A. Field Johnston, appeared in January; The Chevalier Bayard, by 
Vincent Van Marter Beede, appeared in February ; Odysseus, by Harold N. Fowler, appeared 
in March; Aschylus, by Harold N. Fowler, appeared in April; Socrates, by Harold N. 
Fowler, appeared in May. 
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been a long time educated and cherished in the body, and by long custom has been made 
familiar with most things of this life, she will (though separable) return again, and at 
length enter the body; nor ceaseth it by new births now and then to be entangled in the 
chances and events of this life. For do not think that old age is therefore evil spoken of 
and blamed, because it is accompanied with wrinkles, gray hairs, and weakness of body. 
But this is the most troublesome thing in old age, that it maketh the soul weak in its re- 
membrance of divine things, and too earnest for things relating to the body; thus it bendeth 
and boweth, retaining that form which it took of the body. But that which is taken away 
in youth, being more soft and tractable, soon returns to its native vigor and beauty.’’ 


The most striking thing in this passage is the part about the future Idea of future life. 
life. Plutarch evidently believed that the soul does not die, but that it 
is set free from the body. If, however, during its earthly life, the soul 
has become too much interested in the things of this world, it will not 

be able to remain free, but will again enter into a body, as a bird, 

though set free, returns to its cage. This idea is in part derived from 
Plato, but some of the details may belong to the mysteries of . Dionysus, 
into which Plutarch and his wife had both been initiated. Plutarch 
was probably initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries also, and in many 
ways he showed his respect for the ancient religion and its forms of 
worship. In the passage quoted above, he mentions ‘‘ the doctrines 
delivered down to us from our ancestors,’’ and this is by no means the 
only place where he speaks of traditional religious teachings with 
respect. In fact, he accepts the traditional belief in the gods chiefly 
because it is handed down from previous generations. 

Plutarch was in all respects a pious and religious man. He was a 
priest and agonothetes, or manager of the sacred games, at Delphi, and 
was also connected with the Delphic oracle, though what. the manner of 
this connection was we cannot tell. He was a firm believer in oracles 
and other kinds of divination, and wrote a treatise on the question 
‘‘ Why the Oracles Cease to Give Answers,’’ and another on the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Wherefore the Pythian Priestess now Ceases to Deliver her Oracles 
in Verse,’’ both of which are interesting because they throw light upon 
the condition of the ancient oracles in the first century after Christ, as 
well as on account of the interest which is attached to Plutarch’s 
opinions. 

The belief in divination is a direct outcome of Plutarch’s ideas about Conception of the 
the gods. He adopted from Plato the conception of deity as the sods. 
embodiment of all ethical and intellectual perfection. This God is free 
from all necessities, and therefore that human virtue is most godlike and 
best which has the fewest needs and is content with the least in this 
world. The happiness of God lies in His wisdom and thought. He 
possesses will and consciousness, and His consciousness is perfect 
wisdom, while His will is perfect righteousness and virtue. He is the 
creator of the world and of the other gods, these being the gods ordi- 
narily worshiped. Like their creator, these gods are free from all evil. 
Lower in rank than the gods are the spirits, daimones, of several grades. 
Some of these seem to have been created as spirits from the beginning, 
while others have been raised from the lower plane of humanity. These 
spirits act as intermediaries between the gods and men, and they have- 
to do with oracles and other forms of prophecy and divination. Some 
of these spirits are less perfect than others, and the stories of improper 
conduct on the part of the gods are really due to confusion in the minds 
of men, who have connected with the names of gods acts really per- 
formed by some of the less perfect spirits. ’ 

It is through the spirits that the divine providence or care for mortals Immortality of the 
is exercised, for Plutarch believed that the gods are our best friends and %4l- 
always desire to do us good. And this belief is again a support to the 
belief in the immortality of the soul, for why should the gods care for 
us if there were nothing lasting in us? But the incorporeal part of man 
is not so simple as is generally supposed. ‘‘ The common opinion, which 
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most persons hold,’’ says Plutarch in his treatise on ‘‘ The Face Appear- 
ing in the Orb of the Moon,”’ “‘ is that man is a compound subject, and 
this they have reason to believe. But they are mistaken in thinking 
him to be compounded of two parts only. For they imagine that the 
understanding is a part of the soul, but they err in this no less than 
those who make the soul to be a part of the body; for the understanding 
as far exceeds the soul, as the soul is better and diviner than the body. 
Now this composition of the soul with the understanding makes reason; 
and with the body, passion.”’ 

It is evident that Plutarch’s views about the soul are the result of 
philosophical speculation even more than of religious belief. But his 
religious belief was no less sincere because it was supported by his 
philosophy. No belief, in fact, could have been satisfactory to Plutarch 
which did not seem to him capable of philosophical demonstration. His 
main interest was in ethical matters, in right and wrong, in general rules 
for conduct, in special precepts for special circumstances or for individual 
characters, but in the discussion of all these he loved to take a philosoph- 
ical attitude. 

When Plutarch was in Rome he used to lecture on various 
ethical subjects, and some of his published treatises are without doubt 
little more than fair copies of his Roman lectures. But besides lectur- 
ing, he also gave private advice on matters of daily conduct. People 
came to consult him about their conscientious doubts much as one 
consults a physician about a physical malady; and for their questions 
Plutarch had his answers ready, properly adorned, if we may judge from 
his published writings, with apt quotations from the poets and philos- 
ophers of. the great days of Greece. 

Plutarch was not a great genius. He was a wealthy country gentle- 
man, with a conscientious desire to do his duty in the world, a profound 
respect and hearty admiration for the great Greeks of earlier times, but 
with no desire, even as a passing dream, of freeing Greece from the all- 
embracing rule of Rome. He felt that educated and wealthy men like 
himself ought not to withdraw from public life, and therefore he accepted 
offices in his native town, a town so small that he did not wish to move 
away from it ‘‘ lest it become still smaller.’’ Living in such a quiet place 
he had ample leisure, which he spent in writing. He is best known as 
the author of ‘‘ Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans,’’ biographies in which 
he displays much diligence in reading the works of earlier writers, but 
little or no care for original investigation and little real historical insight. 
In these biographies he lets his own personality appear occasionally, but 
it is from his other works that most of our information is derived. 

These other works are miscellaneous essays and treatises, popularly 
known as ‘‘ Plutarch’s Morals,’’ though not by any means all of them are 
directly concerned with morality. A selection from the titles of these 
essays will give some idea of the scope of his interests ——‘‘ A Discourse 
Concerning the Training of Children,’’ ‘‘ Concerning the Cure of Anger,’’ 
‘Of Bashfulness,’’ ‘‘ Of Superstition or Indiscreet Devotion,’’ ‘* Con- 
cerning the Virtues of Women,’ ‘‘ How a Young Man Ought to Hear 
Poems,’’ ‘‘ That it is not Possible to Live Pleasurably According to the 
Doctrine of Epicurus,’’ ‘‘ Of Brotherly Love,’’ ‘‘ Symposiacs,’’ or table- 
talk on various subjects, ‘‘ Concerning Such Whom God is Slow to 
Punish,’’ ‘‘ Whether an Old Man Ought to Meddle in State Affairs.’’ It 
is evident from these titles, and these are but a few chosen at random 
from a much greater number, that Plutarch was interested in many 
things, especially in ethical and antiquarian questions. And these essays 
contain much good sense and good feeling, qualities which have been 
appreciated. by many readers, by none perhaps more than by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who delighted in Plutarch’s Morals, and was not ashamed to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to them. 
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In these miscellaneous essays Plutarch gives us many glimpses of his ctagaee of family 


family life. We find him a gentle, kindly man, fond of good company, 
and enjoying the conversation of his friends on ‘ethical and philosophical 
matters. It is true that the essays, even when cast in the form of con- 
versations, are more or less carefully prepared and do not give us 
accurate reports of actual friendly talks, but the fact that they are cast 
in this form shows that to Plutarch and his friends such talks were 
natural. 

It is evident that Plutarch was widely read in the poetry as well 
as the philosophy of the earlier and more glorious days of Greece, 
for his works are adorned with numerous and sometimes copious quota- 
tions from Homer, Hesiod, and the dramatists, especially Euripides. 
Some of the quotations he uses had been previously used in the philosoph- 
ical writings of others, and a still greater number appear to have been 
taken from a collection of verses arranged under ethical or philosophical 
headings. Such books existed at a later time and were probably not 
unknown even earlier than the first century after Christ. It is probable, 
too, that Plutarch, if he used such a collection, added to it from his own 
reading, that he might have at hand the quotations he desired for any 
essay he might wish to write. 

At first sight it seems strange to us that a man so widely read should 
have no acquaintance with any Christian writing, but we must remember 
that the Christian writings were not yet numerous and that Plutarch’s 
reading was chiefly in the earlier classics and philosophers. It is perhaps 
more remarkable that there is in all his writings no certain reference to 
Christianity. There are references to Judaism, as in the essay ‘‘ On 
Superstition,’’ the keeping of Sabbaths is mentioned among foolish things 
done through superstition, and in the fourth book of ‘‘Symposiacs’’ the fifth 
question discussed is ‘‘ Whether the Jews Abstained from Swine’s Flesh 
because they Worshiped that Creature or because they had an Antipathy 
against it,’’ while the sixth question is ‘‘ What God is Worshiped by the 
Jews?’’ These passages show that Plutarch was superficially acquainted 
with some of the forms of Jewish worship, but the identification of the 
God of the Jews with Dionysus shows clearly that he had no knowledge of 
their religion. There was in Plutarch’s time much skepticism in all parts 
of the Roman empire, but along with this there was also much supersti- 
tion. Against both of these evils Plutarch raised his voice. He defended 
the traditional religion by argument and supported it by his influence and 
his daily practise, while he regarded with abhorrence and contempt the 
superstitious observances connected with the foreign forms of worship 
which were becoming more and more popular. It is natural that a man 
of such conservative principles should have little real knowledge of any 
foreign religion. 

Pagan writers of Plutarch’s time seem as a rule to be almost entirely 
ignorant of the existence of Christianity. Pliny, to be sure, mentions 
the Christians, but in such a way as to show that he has little real 
knowledge of their religion, and it is probable that Seneca and Epictetus 
had some acquaintance with Christian doctrine, but as a general thing 
the silence of pagan writers in regard to Christianity is so noticeable 
that it has been supposed by some to be intentional, as if the pagans 
thought they could overcome Christianity by ignoring it. But such a 
theory is unnecessary. The pagan writers of the early Christian centuries 
are, when interested at all in matters of religion, conservative men like 
l'lutarch, whose conservatism keeps them from any real interest in the 
foreign cults that flourished all over the Roman empire and especially at 
Rome. It is true that Plutarch wrote a treatise on Isis and Osiris, but 
the traditional reverence of the Greeks for the ancient civilization of 
Egypt and the belief that the Egyptian gods were identical with those 
of Greece account for his interest in Egyptian religion. Christianity 
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could not easily be identified with Greek polytheism, which fact would 
explain its neglect by pagan writers. In the case of Plutarch this 
neglect may be further accounted for by the fact that there appear to 
have been but few Christians in Greece in his day. There were churches 
in Asia, in Egypt, in Macedonia, at Rome, and elsewhere, but the only 
church in Greece known to have existed in the first century is that at 
Corinth. Athens was the seat of the pagan philosophical schools, and 
there Christianity appears to have taken root slowly. In other parts of 
Greece there may have been individual Christians, but their number was 
probably small. Plutarch might have become acquainted with Christian- 
ity in the course of his travels, but even when away from home he 
probably met for the most part persons of his own class, and the conserv- 
ative, literary class to which he belonged was as little likely to be 
interested in Christianity as is the corresponding class in our own day to 
take up innovations in religious belief or medical practise. 

The last years of his life Plutarch seems tv have spent at Cheronea, 
where he was a man of the greatest prominence. Besides holding 
various offices in the gift of the town, he was apparently at one time 
Beeotarch, one of a board to manage the affairs of Boeotia, and we are 
even told that the emperor Trajan conferred upon him consular rank. 
Thus he grew old in well deserved honor. He died not far from the 
year 125. 

Plutarch appears in his writings and in what he lets us see of his daily 
life as a high-minded, honorable man, performing his duty toward gods 
and men to the best of his ability, kindly and courteous to all, ruling his 
life by principles of justice and moderation. With all this he was a 
pagan, and a pagan who not only did not know Christianity, but would 
probably have rejected it if it had been brought to his attention; for he 
was contented to abide by the beliefs of his ancestors, explaining away 
their apparent absurdities by philosophical reasoning or allegorical 


interpretation. He is a distinguished type of the good Greek citizen of 
the Roman empire at a time when the disintegration of that empire was 
being only temporarily hindered by the influence of a short series of high- 
minded emperors, and he shows us that the Greek pagan religion, what- 
ever its imperfections, still had sufficient vitality and force to retain the 
affectionate allegiance of an intelligent, educated, and conscientious 


man. 
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‘* Plutarch’s Miscellanies and Essays,’’ Translated by Various Hands, revised by W. W. 
Goodwin; Bishop R. C. Trench, ‘‘ Plutarch; his Life, his Lives, and his Morals.’’ 
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1. What circumstances surrounded the early life of Plutarch? 2. What views of the 
future life are expressed in his letter of consolation written to his wife? 3. What special 
religious opportunities had Plutarch? 4. What was his conception of the gods? 5. What 
were his most important works? 6. What glimpses of his life do we get from his 
‘*Morals’’? 7. How may his apparent ignorance of Christianity be explained? 8. What 
were the leading traits of his character as revealed in his life and writings? 
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THE CLASS OF 1901. 

Letters received from members of the 
Twentieth Century Class show that there is 
the usual diligence which a graduating class 
evinces toward the end of the race. Those 
who have procrastinated are trying to win 
back their lost hours from the “‘ thief of 
time.”’ Those who have been working for 
seals are sending in their papers with the 
happy consciousness 
of having finished a 
good work. One 
especially favored 
member has made ail 
possible reports, 
including seal papers, 
and is now on her way 
to Spain for a few 
months’ recreation, 
but hopes to return in 
time to pass through 
the Golden Gate in 
August. Another who 
is contemplating a 
visit to England and 
who was urged to go 
this summer declined to attempt the journey 
until autumn, for the reason that her class loy- 
alty was too strong to allow her to be absent 
this summer. At the many Chautauquas all 
over the country the Twentieth Century 
Class will have its representatives. If you 
are a graduate and cannot come to Chautau- 
qua, be sure to attend your own local 
assembly. Even if you have never been 
there before, your connection with the grad- 
uating class will make you the guest of 
honor of your fellow Chautauquans, and you 
will understand as you can in no other way 
the breadth and friendliness of the Chautau- 
qua spirit. 

It is important if you are to graduate at 
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an assembly that you send in your reports 
early. If you do not attend an assembly 
you may finish the work more leisurely, and 
report by October 1. Let us remind you 
and any others who are likely to misunder- 
stand the C. L. S. C. plan, that the reading 
of the prescribed course and the payment 
of the four years’ fees are the only require- 
ments for graduation. Not a question need 
be answered upon the 
memoranda, but those 
who do fill out these 
papers win seals for 
their diplomas. Those 
who have worked 
under much pressure 
may report their read- 
ing and receive 
diplomas, and fill out 
the papers afterwards 
and secure the seals. 


Three of our illus- 
trations this month 
show some of the 
varied environments 


under the inspiration of which Chautauquans 
are doing their work, and the ‘“‘ pen pic- 
tures ’’ given elsewhere tell of the associa- 


tions connected with them. Wesley Chapel 
in Cincinnati has sheltered the Alpha Circle 
since 1878. This was the first year of the 
C. L. 8. C., and the Alpha is therefore one of 
the oldest Chautauqua Circles in the world. 

The beautiful home of Mrs. G. W. Scofield at 
Warren, Pennsylvania, suggests the gracious 
influences which have surrounded the circles 
of that favored community where Chautau- 
qua has always held an honored place, and 
the Prospect Park Farm House recalls to the 
Round Table editor the delightful reception 
of the Long Island Society of the Hall in the 
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Grove held there a year ago. It would be 
possible in every part of this country to stand 
at countless hearthstones where the Chautau- 
qua associations are cherished with affection 
and reverence. 

Many a plain little dwelling has been glori- 
fied by the ‘‘ broad outlook ’’ which Chautau- 
qua has brought to those who sojourned 
there, and many homes of larger opportunity, 
and churches whose sympathy with the life 
of the people is most deep and true, have 
cherished the Chautauqua fire as a priceless 
possession. Great as has been the influence 
of Chautauqua in the past, still greater is 
the work that lies before her. A corps of 
wide-awake, enthusiastic teachers, a travel- 
ing faculty, is the pressing need and splendid 
opportunity of her immediate future. The 
best results of education come from the 
contact of teacher and pupil. Through the 
Chautauqua books and the magazine, the C. 
L. 8. C. sends into every home which will 
have it such helpful guidance as may be 
given by the printed page, but when Chau- 
tauqua’s endowment for a traveling faculty 
becomes a realized ideal, hundreds of circles 
in the communities which most need them 
and where leaders are not to be found, will 
come under the direct guidance and super- 
vision of trained, enthusiastic teachers. 
Who can measure the limits of such a plan? 
It will make Chautauqua in a new sense the 
greatest influence in the world for the higher 
education of the people. 


— 


NEXT YEAR’S COURSE. 


Eager inquiries are already being made as 


to next year’s course. The Italian-German 
Year will be second to none of its predeces- 
sors in interest, and the Class of 1905 will 


make their test of the C. L. S. C. plan 
under most favorable conditions. During 
the first four months of the year, beginning 
with October, ‘‘ Men and Cities of Italy”’ 
and ‘‘ Studies in the Poetry of Italy,’’ two 
companion volumes, will serve as our guides 
to the study of Italy. In the first book a 
brief view of the Roman empire will be fol- 
lowed by the story of the Italian republics, 
and this by three stirring chapters on the 
** Makers of Modern Italy,’’ Cavour, Mazzini, 
and Garibaldi. The history of no country in 
the world is so full of striking contrasts as 
Italy, and the poetry of the land has reflected 
its varied life. Professor Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Professor Kuhns of 
Wesleyan University, reveal in captivating 
fashion the poets and their message as it 
was told first to the Roman empire and later 
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to the restless republics, whose enthusiasm 
for art and letters brought in the Renaissance. 

The second half of the year will include 
‘‘Imperial Germany”? and ‘‘ Some First 
Steps in Human Progress,’’ Winona readers 
who have studied the latter book, substitut- 
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ing for it ‘‘ Birds Through An Opera Glass.’’ 
Sidney Whitman’s delightful volume on Ger- 
many gives a comprehensive view of the 
German national character, and Critical 
Studies in German Literature will be pub- 
lished at the same time in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S Reading Journey will 
this year cover Italy and Central Europe. 
The first four numbers will enable the stu- 
dent of Italian life and history to visit the 
places whose associations have become deeply 
interesting to him, and the remaining five 
numbers will cover historical points in Switz- 
erland, Austria, and Germany. 

One leading line of required reading in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN each year deals with 
some subject of marked current interest. 
The subject to be presented this year will be 
‘*The United States at Foreign Courts,’’ a 
study in American diplomacy. The notable 
influence exerted by our country in the 
adjustment of Chinese problems gives us a 
keen interest in the status of our nation at 
other foreign courts. These articles, which 
will run through the year, will bring out the 
present and past relations of the United 
States with each of the leading courts of 
the world. 


ia 


Cc. L. S. C. RALLYING DAY. 


Rallying Day at Chautauqua will be held 
on Thursday, August 1. Every circle is 
entitled to a delegate, who will be furnished 
with a pass to the grounds throughout his 
stay. As Rallying Day comes just two 
weeks before Recognition Day, a delegate 
can make a two weeks’ sojourn and cover both 
dates. The Pan-American Exposition prom- 
ises to bring many readers to Chautauqua. 
One circle writes: ‘‘ Most of our members 
will probably find their way to Chautauqua 
this summer, where several of them will for 
the first time realize their long-felt desire to 
share the charms and privileges of that 
noted resort.’’ Circles which have an 
enrolled membership of twenty-five are 
entitled to two delegates. It is hoped that 
an unusually large number of circles will be 
represented at the rally on August 1. 
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A graduate of the Class of ’91 living in Illinois has 
been commendably studious in her habits since she took 
her diploma ten years ago. Many seals upon the diplo- 
ma bear witness to her perseverance. She says: ‘‘I 
think I earn my seals, and they each speak of a struggle 
for time and quiet. The children call them ‘ buttons,’ 
but to me they are concentrated will power.”’ 
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A FAMOUS FIND OF GREEK STATUES. 


Reference has already been made in the 
circle programs to the most interesting dis- 
covery of Greek statues announced by Pro- 
fessor Richardson of the American School 
at Athens, in The Independent of February 
28. It was at first supposed that the sunken 
ship which has long harbored these treasures 
was a Roman galley loaded with works of 


BRONZE STATUE OF HERMES. FOUND OFF CAPE MALEA. 
art from Delphi; but the later suggestion 
has been made that the vessel came from 
Argos, and that the statues are works of 
that famous school. Our illustration gives 
an idea of the most beautiful statue of the 
collection, a life-size bronze Hermes, the 
only complete life-size bronze in existence 
belonging to the fully developed period of 
Greek art. It will be of interest to our 
readers to hear Professor Richardson’s own 
account of this splendid discovery : 


‘‘From the dry land we have been extorting with 
great pains valuable additions to Greek art; but now, 
to the astonishment of the world, the sea gives up what 
it had been withholding. Last fall some sponge ‘fishers 
reported the existence of statues, both bronze and 
marble, in the sand, at a depth of about fifty feet below 
the surface of the sea to the south of Cape Malea. At 
first it seemed to be a fish story, like so many other 
reports about buried treasure. But on investigation 
by the proper authorities it proved to be true. After 
great difficulties caused by operating in stormy weather, 
enough was hauled up and brought to Athens to allow 
the world to see its value. 

‘‘On this point there is no difference of opinion. 
The finest piece of the collection is a bronze statue a 
little over life size, somewhat broken, it is true, but 
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nothing of it is lacking unless it be a few small bits 
about the loins. The upper part of the body, including 
the head and arms, is almost as fresh as when it was 
new, except for the strong action of the salt water 
upon the breast. The head, perhaps from being cov- 
ered by the sand, is perfect, even to the whites of the 
eyes. As one looks upon this face one’s first thought 
is that it is a second Hermes of Praxiteles in bronze. 
The expression, however, is more excited. The arms 
show that the figure represents one in the act of enforc- 
ing conviction upon an audience; and as the features 
are more ideal than would seem to fit a mortal, it is 
proposed to consider it a Hermes Rhetor. It is perhaps 
more likely to be pronounced a work of Lysippus than 
that of Praxiteles; and it may even be brought down 
into the third century. It may be that it will cause 
disagreement among the authorities in sculpture as 
great as that caused by the sculptures from Lycosura ; 
but it will hardly be doubted that it is a masterpiece of 


Greek art.’’ 
a 


The help which the C. L. S. C. gives to 
individual readers is sometimes in danger of 


TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT NEMEA. 


being overlooked in the emphasis which we 
lay upon the work of circles, yet it must be 
remembered that after all every circle mem- 
ber does the reading as an individual, and 
it is the gentle prodding we get from 
the consciousness that we have a definite 
work to accomplish which helps us to culti- 


vate habits of study. We realize this more 
fully as we look back over a year of system- 
atic reading and appreciate how many seem- 
ingly unrelated things of current interest we 
have been able to fit into our new background 
of history. To the busy man or woman a 
definite plan of study is almost essential to 
progress. C.L. S.C. graduates have learned 
this by experience. One recently wrote: 
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‘*T graduated several years ago and now | 
find that with household cares I am apt to 
neglect my reading unless I am following 
some course.’’ The C. L. 8S. C. special 
courses for graduates cover a wide range of 
topics, and new ones are constantly being 
added. Let every graduate be true to the 
traditions of his alma mater: select some 
definite plan of work for the new year, not 
too much, and then see that it is carried out. 


‘* CHARM AND COURTESY IN LETTER WRITING.”’ 


Those of us who think we know all that is 
necessary about the art of letter writing 
will do well to make the acquaintance of 
Miss F. B. Callaway’s little volume with the 
above title. How often when writing to 
friends have we found the events to be 
chronicled singularly few and commonplace, 

and our letters therefore 
lacking in life and interest! 
Yet, after all, what gives us 
most pleasure in the letters 
of a friend? Is it not the 
sympathy of a human per- 
sonality, rather than the 
record of events? How 
many of our letters would 
we or our friends care to 
read over again a month 
after they were written? 
Yet here we have a rare 
opportunity to exercise our 
talents for the joy of others. 
Read Miss Callaway’s little 
book and see the difference 
between a letter infused 
with one’s personality and 
a mere chronicle of events, 
—a letter full of ‘‘ charm”’ 
and a bare statement of 
facts. And who knows but 
that the cultivation of this charm in corres- 
pondence may communicate itself to our 
daily thought and life, and the new talent 
thus developed become a gracious influence 
upon ourselves and the wider circles with 
which we come in contact? 


a 


A graduate who has done famous work as a leader of 
circles and who has been an inspiration to others in 
extending the C. L. S. C. plan, writes: ‘‘ It taxes one’s 
ingenuity, tact, skill, and patience to carry on a circle 
through so many years, but my thorough belief in the 
movement and pleasure in watching the growth and 
development of those who come under its influence are 
the incentives which keep me actively interested.’’ 

To show how this same leader helps to train others, 
we may quote from a letter: ‘‘ One of our members 
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removed to this fall. Before she went away, 
she said to me, ‘ Next to my church, I shall miss the 
Chautauqua circle.’ I replied, ‘ Why don’t you organ- 
ize one? Look about you and report to me and I will 
come and help you.’ This she did, and later I had the 
pleasure of presenting Chautauqua to a small company, 
and the result has been the formation of a circle.’’ 
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The question is asked regarding ‘‘ recognized read- 
ing ’’ whether articles in magazines two or three years 
old would be acceptable. We would reply that these 
certainly come under the provisions of the seal. One 
chief object of the ‘‘ recognized reading’’ plan is to 
credit the student with the reading of good magazine 
articles bearing upon the course which he is studying. 
Be they old or recent, if their quality is good, they are 


‘* recognized.”’ 
THE C. L. S. C. IN JAPAN. 


The C. L. S. C. seems to be “‘ growing 
roots’’ in many parts of the Flowery King- 
dom. At Osaka, Mr. Ishibashi, a member 
of the Class of 1902, is keeping up his C. L. 
S. C. studies in connection with his work as 
a journalist. Osaka also reports two other 
readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN among English 
speaking residents. At Kobe, Miss Tsuko- 


moto, a graduate of the C. L. S. C. Class of 
’95, who took the course while in this coun- 
try, is teaching the sciences in Kobe College, 
and though her duties preclude active C. L. 


S. C. work, she writes, ‘‘ My heart is always 
with you.’”” Dr. Thompson of the United 
States gunboat Nashville, formerly stationed 
at Shanghai, now reports from Nagasaki. 
He has enlisted in the Class of 1904 Mr. 
McKee, apothecary of the Nashville, and we 
have no doubt many a Chautauqua Round 
Table of two is held on shipboard. From 
Tokyo we learn that an English publication 
entitled The Voice: ‘‘ An Independent Semi- 
Monthly Journal of Christian Civilization,’’ 
is interested in extending the Chautauqua 
idea in Japan. From the issue of April 1 
we quote the following: 

‘*A few days after it was announced in The Voice 
that it would represent Chautauqua in Japan, a young 
Japanese newspaper compositor called and subscribed 
for the course. He said it was just the thing that he 
had been looking for. Another, a busy missionary, 
after careful investigation also subscribed for the 
course.’’ 

The editor reports that two of his neigh- 
bors are making use of his own books and 
magazine. 

Not the least interesting of the reports 
from Japan is that of the splendid circle at 
Yokohama. We will let it tell its own story: 

Our little band of Chautauquans in the ‘‘ Land of the 
Rising Sun’’ is following bravely in the wake of the 
grand company in America, being only about a month 
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behind at present. We began too late last year to do 
the course justice, so two of us have become members 
of the Class of 1904. The other two have gone to 
America. Our new circle numbers ten in all, with eight 
active members. Five of these eight are British sub- 
jects,— a good illustration of England and America 
clasping hands around the globe. 

Among our members is one married lady missionary, 
four single lady missionaries, one young girl and four 
young men engaged in mercantile business, working 
steadily eight and nine hours every day in the offices. 


DEMOSTHENES. FROM THE MARBLE BUST AT NAPLES. 


So you will see we must take care of the fragments of 
time in order to do anything in our C. L. S. C. work. 

We meet every Monday evening for one and a half 
hours, at the home of some one of the members, and 
review or discuss the past week’s reading, with an 
occasional paper or selection from some author sug- 
gested by the topics of the week. We have litile time 
for study, yet the very breath of the books and maga- 
zines is refreshing and inspiring in this truly desert 
land for those of foreign birth. 

Our president, Mr. Albert Austen, gave the 4rst 
annual banquet January 7, and presented to the circle 
a beautiful banner, having the society and class motéoes 
embroidered in gold and purple on a background of 
white satin. Our young president with his mother and 
sister made this banquet and all connected with it a 
beautiful interpretation of the spirit of truth and 
beauty of Chautauqua. 

We have no high schools for foreign young men in 
this land. In our busy routine we missionaries need a 
tonic that will at the same time rest and feed 
our minds.. We find this in Chautauqua. We hope 
gradually to gather many young men and women into 
our society, and thus make it a power for spiritual 
growth as well as intellectual. I look forward also to 
the time when there will be a Japan Chautauqua also 
for the Japanese. Many of those to whom I have 
explained our C. L. S. C. think it a marvelous thing. 
As yet they have little Christian literature upon which 
to build such a structure, but they are quick to catch 
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the import of anything that tends to general advance. 
ment, and they could with ease adopt and adapt the 
C. L. S. C. to their need. 

I suppose our circle is the only one in Japan, as I 
have heard of no others. We may be able to send 
something of more interest from time to time. How 
often and often I have thanked God for this Chautau- 
gua! It is truly a threefold power in this land, 
strengthening us intellectually and spiritually, and 
proving a social power in giving us a community of 
thought and interest. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Mary E. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary of the Yokohama C. L. S. C. 
244 B. Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 


January 24, 1901. 
=e 


THE C. L. S. C. ON AN ENGLISH WARSHIP. 


We are glad to present in this number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN a photograph of H. M. 
S. Terror, to which allusion was made in the 
May number. Lieutenant Rogers, who took 
the photograph and who is the leader of the 
circle, reports that the members have had 
only one social meeting in the ‘‘ Terror,’’ 
but have arranged for a business meeting, 
when they will make definite plans. His 


description of their surroundings shows 
under what conditions a 
likely to have to work: 


**The 16th of March, 1901, saw the arrival of this 
year’s course of books, with THE CHAUTAUQUAN Maga- 


“cc 


navy ”’ circle is 


zines, having been sent by ‘ return of post.’ They were 
at once distributed and a circle of five was formed. 
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Ireland Island, which contains the dockyard, and is the 
home of three of our members, is separated by four or 
five miles of water from Hamilton and Paget, where 
the other two members reside. This is a difficulty with 
regard to meetings for discussion, but ‘ difficulties are 
made to be overcome,’ and we hope to gather at the 


H. M. S. ‘‘ TERROR.”’ 


round table (now used for courts-martial) at least once 
amonth. There are a number of thinking men and 
women in the Bermudas who, we trust, will join this 
delightful method of self-education as soon as they 
realize its simplicity and excellence.”’ 

The enthusiasm of the circle promises to 
carry it through the summer without any 
lapses of energy, and ‘‘ increased numbers ”’ 
are anticipated for the second year’s course 
beginning in October. Lieutenant Rogers 
also cherishes the hope of a visit to Chau- 
tauqua while his ship is so near to this 
country. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“*We Study the Word and the Works of God.”’ 


‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.”’ 


“* Never be Discouraged.’’ 
C. L. 8S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OpenInG Day—October 1. 

BryaNt Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—-February 3. 

SpeciAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison DAy—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION DAy—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


a 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


May 27 —- JUNE 3— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Critical Studies in French 
Literature, Balzac’s ‘‘ Eugénie Grandet.’’ The Inner 
Life of Socrates. 

Required Book: The Human Nature Club. Chaps. 
15, 16, and 17. 

JUNE 3 -7— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 


Chaps. 33 to 36. 
JuNE 7-14— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: A Reading Journey in the 
Orient. 
JUNE 14-21— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Inner Life of Plutarch. 
Critical Studies in French Literature. George Sand. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


A TWENTIETH-CENTURY INTERNATIONAL GATHERING — 


i 


Roll-call: Each member of the circle should come 


dressed to represent some country, and in 
response to roll-call should make a five-minute 
speech telling what his ideals are, his difficulties 
and how he hopes to get out of them during the 
next hundred years. 


2. Original Conundrums: These may be based on char- 


acters selected from the Rivalry articles or from 
the French part of the year’s work. Each mem- 
ber should be assigned one, and may present 
the conundrum either in prose or in verse. 
course, one should know as much about the char- 
acter assigned him as possible, so that the facts 
set forth need not be toofamiliar. These should 
be given out at a previous meeting, so that the 
originality of each may have full play. 


8. The Circle’s Picture Gallery: A final exhibition 


4, 


may be made of all portraits collected during 
the year. These should be numbered, and each 
member provided with pencil and paper on which 
to record their names. The victor may be pre- 
sented with the collection to dispose of as he 
thinks best. 


Writing Epitaphs: The evening might be closed by 


an impromptu writing of epitaphs, the epitaphs 
of the different nations, supposing that their 
careers closed with the nineteenth century. 
Sometimes ideas are quickened by furnishing 
each member either with one or two words which 
must serve as end rhymes, or with two words to 
be worked into the epitaph. These could be 
drawn at random from a hat, each one having 
previously written two words for this purpose. 


A CLASSICAL EVENING — 


1. 


9 


Roll call: Answered by quotations from the Greek 


poets, the circle guessing the author and poem; 
or a quotation match may be substituted. 


A Review of Greek Myths: This is to be done by 


means of pictures. Large sheets of brown paper 
and a soft crayon pencil should be provided, and 
a list of Greek subjects prepared by a committee 
of two. Each member, being furnished with a 
subject, draws it on one of the sheets of paper 
in full view of the audience, who make note of 
what they think it is. If the committee selects 
its list with some care, the resources of- the 
circle will be pretty well taxed, and their 
acquaintance with the myths considerably broad- 
ened. Emblems of the gods, mythical animals, 
etc., offer a wide range of subjects to choose from. 
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A’s the closing meetings of the circles are usually occasions of relaxation from the more serious tasks of the 
year, a few suggestions for June programs are offered, some of which may supply the needs of committees 
entrusted with the responsibility of providing some form of dignified hilarity for the final program. 


8. Greek Tableaux: These are always effective, and 


offer opportunities for the display of much 
ingenuity. The Greek costume is such a simple 
one that those taking part can be arrayed with 
comparatively little trouble. Red or green paper 
used as a screen over a bright light gives oppor- 
tunity for very pretty stage effects. The proper 
portrayal of scenes incidentally calls for a good 
deal of searching through the Greek poets. 
Those who want to attempt something more am- 
bitious might give Aristophanes’s play of ‘‘ The 
Birds.’’ The costumes would be a more serious 
problem, but the results when achieved would 
certainly leave a lasting impression. 


good deal of fun with much stimulus to the 
imagination can be gained from the following 
exercise: A committee should prepare before- 
hand sheets of paper decorated with grotesque 
designs in ink. These are easily made by shak- 
ing a few drops of ink on a sheet of paper and 
folding it once, so that the ink will spread and 
blur, and then opening it and letting it dry. If 
the ink is dropped with some care in different 
spots, the figures resulting will be quite differ- 
ent. Each member, being provided with one of 
these, describes in verse, whatit is. Of course, 
some circumstance connected with the year’s 
reading will naturally create the most amuse- 
ment, and a vivid imagination can often reveal 
very astonishing things. It is allowable, where 
circumstances seem to demand it, to touch up 
the pictures with a lead pencil, if thé effect can 
in this way be heightened. 


5. Capping verses is a very good test of one’s memory 


for verse, and might be tried with very happy 
results in a circle which makes much of learning 
quotations. The game begins by having one 
member recite a line of poetry; the next must 
follow with a quotation beginning with the last 
letter of the previous line, and so on. . For 
instance, 


‘*Tt was roses, roses, all the way.’’ 

‘* You know we French stormed Ratisbon.’’ 
** None but the brave deserve the fair.’’ 

** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king!’ 


The time-keeper may allow thirty seconds to 
each, and when one fails, one drops out of the 
race. The number of poets quoted in a given 
contest is often quite surprising. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


First Week — 


i. 
2. 


Roll-call: Answered by explanation of allusions in 


Reading Journey article up to page 275. 


Papers: Mycene in Greek Literature. Schlie- 


mann’s work at Mycenz. Homeric Art. (See 
‘The Mycenwan Age.’’ ‘‘ Schliemann’s Exca- 
vations.’ ‘‘ New Chapters in Greek Histery.’’ 
‘* Excursions in Greece.’’ ‘‘ Homeric Art’’ in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, February, 1897; and on 
Schliemann in June, 1891.) 


8. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Some Reminiscences of 


Schliemann,’’ Atlantic Monthly, June, 1893; or 
from ‘‘ Recollections of Schliemann,’’ New Eng- 
land Magazine, April, 1891. Also C. L. 8. C. 
Round Table, January, 1901. 


4. Paper: The Hereum at Argos. (See reports of 


American School at Athens. Also ‘‘ Recent 
Discoveries in Greece,’’ in North American 
Review, March, 1901. Also The Nation, Vol. 
LVIII., page 404. 


5. Reading: The Sons of Cydippe. Edmund Gosse. 


(See page 305 of this magazine.) 
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Second Week — 

1. Roll-call: Explanation of allusions up to page 283. 

2. Papers: Capodistrias and his government. (See 
Finlay’s ‘‘ History of Greece,’’ and Fyffe’s 
‘* History of Modern Europe,’’ Vol. II.) The 
Venetians at Nauplia. (See Finlay.) The 
Cures of Asklepias. (See ‘‘ New Chapters in 
Greek History,’ ‘‘ The Gods in ‘Greece,’’ and 
** Excursions in Greece.’’) 

Readings: ‘‘ Hymn of Pan,”’ Shelley. ‘‘ Pan is 
Dead,’’ Mrs. Browning. Also selections from 
** Holiday Week in Arcadia,’’ Manatt; and from 
** Rambles and Studies in Greece,’’ Mahaffy. 

Papers: Tiryns and its palace. (See ‘‘ Schliemann’s 
Excavations,’’ ‘‘ New Chapters,’’ and: ‘‘ The 
Mycenzan Age.’’) Ulysses’s palace at Ithaca 
compared with the one at Tiryns. (See Jebb’s 
**TIntroduction to Homer,’’ Appendix,— ‘‘ The 
House at Tiryns."’) 

Readings: Account of the Vaphio Cups. (See 
Tarbell’s ‘‘ Greek Art.’’ Also ‘‘ Schliemann’s 
Excavations,’’? ‘‘The Mycenean Age,’’ and 
**New Chapters.’’) Selection from ‘‘ In Low- 
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Lying Lacedemon,’’ Manatt. Description of 
Helen, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women.” 

Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Explanation of allusions in remainder of 
article. 

2. Papers: The Battle of Navarino. (See Finlay’s 
History and Fyffe’s ‘‘ History of Modern 
Europe.’’ Also Larned’s ‘‘ History for Ready 
Reference,’’ and Baedeker.) B. R. Haydon and 
the Greek MarblesinEngland. (See ‘‘ Haydon’s 
Life, Letters, and Table Talk,’’ edited by Stod- 
dard; Haydon’s Autobiography, edited by Tay- 
lor, or article on Haydon in the Britannica ; also 
page 305 of this magazine.) 

3. Reading: Selections from the Odyssey, Book III. 

4. Paper: The Olympian Games. (See ‘* New Chap- 
ters’’; ‘‘ Excursions in Greece’’; The Century 
Magazine, April, 1896; Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, and Symond’s “¢ Greek Poets.’’) The 
Jubilee of Curtius. (See The Nation, Vol. 
LX., p. 378; Vol. LXIII., p. 82.) 

5. Reading: The Venus of Milo. E. R. Sill. 
‘* Poems,”’ by this author.) 


(See 


ae 
NOTES ON THE READING FOR THE CURRENT MONTH. 


THE CURTIUS FESTIVAL AT OLYMPIA. 

The devotion of the German people to the 
cause of science is strikingly illustrated in 
the case of the excavations at Olympia, 
which were carried on under the direction of 
the government at an expense of more than 


two hundred thousand dollars. The credit 
for the undertaking of this great work was 
due to the enthusiasm of Ernst Curtius, who 
from the time of his visit to Olympia, when 
he was a youth of twenty-three, had held 
fast to the idea of bringing to light the lost 
treasures of that historic spot. His famous 
address on Olympia, given in 1852 at Berlin 
before a large body of scholarly men, includ- 
ing the Crown Prince Frederick, resulted 
ultimately in a unanimous vote by the 
Reichstag to appropriate the necessary funds. 
The following account of the Curtius festival 
held at Olympia in 1895, is selected from the 
article contributed to The Nation by Miss 
Daphne Kalopothakes of Athens: 

‘The great event of the month to those interested 
in archeology has been the recent festival held at 
Olympia in honor of Prof. Ernst Curtius’s eightieth 
birthday — an anniversary which, it will be remembered, 
was celebrated with much éclat in Berlin on the 2d of 
last September. To the archzological world 
it seemed a peculiarly happy idea to meet at Olympia in 
honor of the venerable savant who had been the means 
of bringing its long-buried treasures to the light again, 
after so many centuries of oblivion. Accordingly, the 
gathering at Olympia yesterday to witness the unveiling 
of the bust of Curtius included representatives from 
many nations and of various branches of art and letters. 
From an early hour in the morning the sacred Altis was 
thronged by an immense crowd of country-folk, who, in 
their gay costumes, grouped picturesquely about under 
the trees on the surrounding slopes, made up a scene 


which vividly brought to mind the descriptions of the 
ancient gatherings at Olympia. In the middle of the 
large central hall of the museum, with the gods on 
either side and the beautiful Victory of Paionios behind, 
had been placed the draped bust of Curtius, a work of 
the Berlin sculptor Schaper, being a copy in Pentelic 
marble of the one which ten years ago was presented 
to Curtius by his friends and admirers on his seventieth 
birthday. 

‘« The exercises were opened by Prof. Wilhelm Dorp- 
feld, first secretary of the Imperial German Archzolog- 
ical Institute at Athens, who, in a speech of masterly 
eloquence, gave a rapid sketch of Curtius’s work at 
Olympia, and in conclusion called upon those present 
to join with him in crowning this latest of the Olympic 
victors with the crown of wild olive. He then withdrew 
the light covering which hid the bust, amid great 
applause. M. Kavvadias, General Ephor of Antiquities 
in Greece, then spoke in the name of the Greek govern- 
ment, accepting the bust, and dwelling at length upon 
the great services which Curtius had rendered to the 
world of art and letters. Other speeches followed, 
notably that of M. Homolle, director of the French 
School at Athens, whose graceful tribute both to Cur- 
tius as a scholar and to German achievements in 
archeology, was much appreciated. Wreaths of laurel 
were presented by Prof. Percy Gardner, in the name of 
the British School at Athens and of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, and by Mr. Richardson 
in the name of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. Dr. Dorpfeld then crowned the bust with a 
wreath of wild olive presented by Miss Jane Harrison 
in the name of the Empress Frederick of Germany, and 
with a wreath of laurel from the Crown Princess Sophia 
of Greece. In conclusion, enthusiastic cheers were 
given by the audience for Curtius, for Greece, and for 
Germany. 

“The ceremony at the Museum was followed by a 
banquet, under the genial auspices of Dr. Dérpfeld, at 
which, besides the opening toast to the King of Greece, 
whose warm interest in the work at Olympia was dwelt 
upon by Dr. Dérpfeld, numerous toasts were proposed 
to Curtius by the representatives of the different liter- 
ary and scientific bodies present. In conclusion, a 
congratulatory telegram to Curtius was read aloud by 
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Dr. Dérpfeld, to which the company responded by 
applause, a copy being afterwards passed round for 
signatures of all present, to be sent to Berlin by post.’ 


THE SONS OF CYDIPPE: A LEGEND OF ARGOS.* 


What the queen of heaven deemed the greatest 
blessing reserved for mortals is narrated in the beauti- 
ful myth of Biton and Cleobis. One Cydippe, an ancient 
priestess of the white-armed goddess, had desired to 
behold the famous new statue of Hera at Argos. Her 
sons testified their affection for their mother by yoking 
themselves, since no oxen were at hand, to her chariot, 
and so dragging her through heat and dust many a 
weary league till they reached the temple, where stood 
the gold and ivory master-work of Polyclitus. With 
admiration the devoted priestess and her pious sons 
were received by the populace crowding round the 
statue. The priest officiating in the solemn rites 
thought meet that so reverent a worshiper should her- 
self approach the goddess,—ay, should ask of Hera 
some blessing on her faithful sons: 

‘ Slowly old Cydippe rose and cried: 

‘* Hera, whose priestess I have been and am, 

Virgin and matron, at whose angry eyes 

Zeus trembles, and the windless plain of heaven 

With hyperborean echoes rings and roars, 

Remembering thy dread nuptials, a wise god, 

Golden and white in thy new-carven shape, 

Hear me! and grant for these my pious sons, 

Who saw my tears, and wound their tender arms 

Around me, and kissed me calm, and since no steer 

Stayed in the byre, dragged out the chariot old, 

And wore themselves the galling yoke, and brought 

Their mother to the feast of her desire, 

Grant them, O Hera, thy best of gifts!’’ 

Whereat the statue from its jewelled eyes 

Lightened, and thunder ran from cloud to cloud 

In Heaven, and the vast company was hushed. 

But when they sought for Cleobis, behold, 

He lay there still, and by his brother’s side 

Lay Biton, smiling through ambrosial curls, 

And when the people touched them they were dead. 
— Edmund Gosse. 


*Quoted with the above selection from Gayley’s 
** Classic Myths.’’ ‘ 


LORD ELGIN AND THE PARTHENON MARBLES. 


To the eminent English painter, B. R. Hay- 
don, more than any other one person, England 
is indebted for her present possession of the 
Elgin marbles. While jealous art critics 
sought to undermine Lord Elgin’s influence 
with the English government, both Napoleon 
and the King of Bavaria stood ready to 
secure them if opportunity should offer. It 
was Haydon’s fierce onslaught on Mr. Payne 
Knight which finally turned public opinion 
and induced the government after a delay of 
eight years to purchase the marbles from 
Lord Elgin for thirty-five thousand pounds, 
this being sixteen thousand pounds less than 
the expense incurred by him in securing 
them. The following account of Lord 
Elgin’s enterprise in securing the marbles is 
taken from Haydon’s autobiography : 


‘* Lord Elgin, who was a man of fine taste, on reeeiv- 
ing his appointment as ambassador to the Porte in 
1800, consulted with Harrison, of Chester, how he 


could render his influence at Constantinople available 
for the improvement of art, with reference to the 
glorious remains of Athens. . . After much 
trouble, he at last established at Athens six molders 
and artists, to draw, cast, and mold everything valu- 
able in art, whether sculpture, architecture, or inscrip- 
tion. 
‘*So far Lord Elgin entertained no further notions, 
but when his artists informed him of the daily ravages 
of the Turks, and that, during their stay, several works 
of sculpture had been injured, fired at, and even 
pounded into lime to build houses with; when he found 
that of a whole temple existing in Stuart’s day, near 
the Ilissus, not a stone was then to be seen; when he 
learned that all the English travelers who came to 
Athens, with their natural love of little bits, broke off 
arms or noses to bring home as relics, he naturally 
concluded that in fifty years’ time, at. such a rate of 
devastation, scarce a fragment of architecture or 
sculpture would remain. ets 

‘* With the energy of a daring will, he resolved that 
the bold step was the only rational one, and having 
made up his mind, he directly applied to the Porte for 
leave to mold and remove, and for a special license to 
dig and excavate. Who will censure his resolution and 
decision? No one will now, but every one did then. A 
hue and cry was raised. It was swelled by Byron: 
Lord Elgin was lampooned, abused, and every motive 
imputed to him but the one by which alone he was 
impelled. 

‘* But Lord Elgin was a man not easily daunted; he 
put up his scaffoldings in spite of epigrams, and com- 
menced removing what remained of the sculptures and 
architecture. After nearly five years of constant 
anxieties and disappointment, those remains of match- 
less beauty, the glorious Elgin Marbles, were at last got 
down to the Pirzeus — at last they were embarked — at 
last the ship set sail, and while, with a fair wind and 
shining sun, she was scudding away for old England, 
the pilot ran her on a rock, and down went marbles 
and ship in many fathoms of water. Here was a 
misery; but Hamilton, Lord Elgin’s secretary, who was 
with them, did not despair. He hired a set of divers 
from the opposite coast of Asia Minor, and after im- 
mense perseverance recovered every case. Not a frag- 
ment was missing—again they started—again the 
winds blew, and the sun shone, and after many weeks 
they were at last safely landed and lodged in Richmond 
Gardens, to set the whole art world in an uproar. 

‘*Lord Elgin, who little knew the political state of 
art, was not prepared for any opposition. Innocent 
noble! he believed that the marbles had only to be 
seen to be appreciated! He little knew that there was 
a Royal Academy which never risked injury to its pre- 
ponderance for the sake of art, . . . that there 
were societies of dilettante who frowned at any man 
who presumed to form a collection unless under: their 
sanction, . . that an eminent scholar who was 
forming a collection of bronzes - would become 
jealous at this sudden irruption into what he considered 
his exclusive domain. 

‘* However little poor Lord Elgin knew of these mat- 
ters, he soon discovered that we had a Royal Academy, 
that we had societies of dilettante, and that we had an 
eminent scholar collecting bronzes whose ipse dixit no 
one dared dispute, be he what he might in rank, sta- 
tion, or talent; and Lord Elgin soon discovered also 
that this eminent scholar, with the natural jealousy of 
a collector, meant to take the field against the original- 
ity, beauty, nature, and skill of his lordship’s marbles. 
At the first dinner party at which Lord Elgin met him, 
he cried out in a loud voice: ‘ You have lost your labor, 
my Lord Elgin; your marbles are overrated; they are 
not Greek; they are Roman, of the time of Hadrian.’ 
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Lord Elgin, totally unprepared for such an assault, did 
not reply, for he did not know what tosay. . . . 

‘* Such was the effect of Payne Knight’s opinion, that 
the marbles went down in fashionable estimation from 
that hour ; government cooled, and artists became fright- 
ened, because an eminent scholar, jealous of their pos- 
sessor, denied the superiority of these glorious remains. 
Lord Elgin, feeling this, in utter despair removed them 
to Park Lane, built a shed over them, and left them, as 
he feared, to an unmerited fate. Many melancholy, 
many poetical moments did I enjoy there, musing on 
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these mighty fragments piled on each other, covered 
with dirt, dripping with damp, and utterly neglected 
for seasons together. ‘ 

‘* Yet, notwithstanding the excellence of these divine 
works, notwithstanding that their faithfulness to nature 
was distinctly proved by comparison with the forms of 
the finest boxers of the day, notwithstanding that their 
beauty was proclaimed by the mighty voice of public 
approbation, the learned despot of dinner parties would 
not be beaten, and eight years passed over in apathy on 
the part of the British government.’’ 


<2 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


“A READING JOURNEY IN THE ORIENT.’’—MAY. 


1. The hill on which the highest judicial tribunal of 
ancient Athens held its sessions; hence, the name was 
later applied to the court itself. 2. From about 1650 
to 1400 B.C. 3. At the Amphictyonic Council in 339 
B. C., the Amphissans were charged with the desecra- 
tion of the field of Cirrha. The Amphissans had culti- 
vated this field, which had been consecrated to Apollo 
at the close of the first ‘‘Sacred War.’’ The coun- 
cilors led a volunteer force to the plain to wipe out the 
disgraceful blot and became involved in a bloody conflict 
with the Amphissans. 4. Pirene was a fountain in 
Corinth, said to have started from the ground (like 
Hippocrene) under a kick of Pegasus. 5. When Jason 
returned to Greece with the golden fleece, Medea, 
through whose sorcery he had obtained it, accompanied 
him as his wife. After a time, however, Jason put 
her away that he might marry Creusa, Princess of 
Corinth. Medea, enraged at his ingratitude, called on 
the gods for vengeance. Sending a poisoned robe as a 
gift to the bride, she killed her own children as the 
greatest punishment she could inflict on Jason, and 
after setting the palace on fire, she entered her 
serpent-drawn chariot and fled to Athens. 


‘*THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS.’’— MAY. 


1. In ancient geography, a country in Asia, north 
of the Paropamisus mountains on the upper Oxus, nearly 
corresponding to the modern district of Balkh in 
Afghanistan. The population was Aryan in race; the 
capital Zariaspa or Bactra, now Balkh. At a very 
early period it was the center of a powerful kingdom 
which was conquered by the Medes, and together with 


these by the Persians, and then by Alexander. It was 
part of the kingdom of the Seleucide, and from 256 B. 
C. for about one hundred years an independent Greco- 
Bactrian kingdom which extended to the Kabul river 
and the Indus. 2. The Hoang-ho and the Yang-tze- 
kiang. 3. The principal river systems of the world are 
as follows: 


Length. Drainage Area. 


4, Arthur Wellesley (1769-1852), Duke of Wellington, 
was a famous British general and statesman. He was 
born in Ireland, received a military education, and 
entered the army in 1787. He held many positions, 
both civil and military; commanded British troops in 
the Peninsula in 1809; won many battles against the 
French. Commanded the English forces at Waterloo. 
Was prime minister from 1828 to 1830, and a member 
of the cabinet from 1841 to 1846. 5. The name 
Torres Vedras commemorates the famous lines of 
defense within which Wellington took refuge in 1810, 
when he found it impossible to defend the frontier of 
Portugal against the French armies; and from which in 
the year following, he issued on the campaign which 
resulted in the expulsion of the French from the penin- 
sula. There were three lines of fortification, the long- 
est being twenty-nine miles in length. The entire 
ground fortified was equal to five hundred square 
miles. 
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EVENTS PROGRAMS! 


[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, and 
is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘ bibliography.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its sub- 
scribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. The Current Events Programs are prepared for the 
use of clubs, college and other literary societies, women’s clubs and organizations desiring direction for current 
events courses. | 


Ix. THE PUNISHMENT AND PREVENTION OF CRIME.* 


INTRODUCTION.— The punishment of crime is as old as the human race itself, first appearing possibly when 
‘*the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should kill him.’’ Theoretically, punishment is distinct 
from prevention of crime: prevention being in the character of an influence to render conditions unfavorable for 
crime, and punishment a subsequent repression to avoid the repetition of the offense. Practically no such sharp 
division of motives is possible; the one must work with the other as a codperating force. The primary notion 
of punishment was to secure retaliation for the offense. The first step of advancement from this position arose 
when men became content merely to keep the criminal behind bars or walls where he must of necessity be harm- 
less. The second progressive move was to treat the criminal on the basis of a reforming theory which aims to 
prepare the prisoner for a useful and peaceable life when released. Its motto is, ‘‘ While punishing for the 
crime, strive to save the man.’’ , 

A large part of the valuable books on this subject are not accessible except through the best libraries. Many 
of them also are of foreign print. An exceptionally valuable review of almost every phase of the subjects under 
discussion is given in compact form in Bliss’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Social Reform,’’ under the titles ‘‘ Crime,’’ 
‘* Criminology,’’ ‘‘ Criminal Anthropology,’’ and ‘‘ Penology.’’ The list given seeks to be useful for the more 
ordinary library. In addition to the New York Reports given, timely statements may be found in the annual 
prison records of your own state. If, too, you can secure copies of the daily or weekly papers published by the 
prisoners, they will give an interesting and helpful view of the humane conditions existing in a modern peni- 
tentiary. 

Andrews, Wm. P. ‘‘ Increase of Crime by Reforma- Boies, H. M. ‘‘ Prisoners and Paupers.”’ (Putnam, 
tory Prisons ’’ and ‘‘ Reformatory Prisons as Schools New York, 1898.) A careful consideration of the 
of Crime.’’ (Forum, Vol. XII., p. 228, and Vol. increase of criminals and burdens of pauperism in the 
XIII., p. 282.) An argument to show that as a United States, with a study of causes and possible 
matter of fact our prisons and reforniatories encour- remedies. 
age and even foster an education in crime. Byrnes, Thos. ‘‘How to Protect a City from 

‘* Annual Reports of the National Conference of Crime.’’ (North American Review, Vol. CLIX., p. 
Charities and Corrections.’’ ‘‘ Annual Reportsof 100.) An outline of the methods of repression in 
the National Prison Association of the United States.’’ New York City. 

These, if accessible, will be found to be full of discus- Cook, W. M. ‘‘ Murders in Massachusetts.’’ (Pub- 

sions of theories and methods, successes and failures. lications of the American Statistical Association, No. 

‘* Annual Report. of the Secretary of State on Statistics 23, Vol. III., p. 357.) Shows that crime indicates 
of Crime in the State of New York.”’ (Albany, either a frontier life or the declining civilization in 
1892.) Good for general facts relating to crime, and the rear of a progressive life, and must be dealt with 
especially for effects of prison life, where preventive accordingly. 
methods have been applied. Drahms, August. ‘‘ The Criminal: His Personnel and 

Baker, T. ‘*‘ War With Crime.’’ (Longmans, Green Environment.’’ (Macmillan & Co., New York, 
& Co., New York, 1889.) A good statement of 1900.) A scientific study of instinctive, habitual, 
what ought to be accomplished. and single offenders, with possible treatment and 

Beccaria, C. B. ‘‘ Essay on Crimes and Punishments.’’ reforms. 

(Macmillan, New York, 1872.) One of the classics Du Cane, E. F. ‘‘ The Punishment and Prevention of 

on the subject; written originally in Italian, but now Crime.’’ (Macmillan & Co., New York, 1885.) 

translated into some thirty languages. Discussion of methods of dealing with crime, aiming 


_ *** Party Government in England, France, and the United States ’’ appeared in October. ‘‘ Trusts ’’ appeared 
in November. ‘‘ Village Improvement Associations and Kindred Topics ’’ appeared in December. ‘‘ Divorce” 
appeared in January. ‘‘ Race Problems in the United States’’ appeared in February. ‘‘ Foreign Missions ”’ 
yo in March. ‘‘ Pauperism’’ appeared in April. ‘‘ The Search for the North and South Poles’’ appeared 
in May. : 
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primarily at prevention, and secondarily at punish- 


ment. ° 

Ellis, Havelock. ‘‘ The Criminal].’’ (Scribners, New 
York, 1895.) A psychological study of crime, and 
an attempt to find the element of character which 
gives most hope of becoming the center for reform. 

Foster, E. C. ‘‘ Reformatory or Punitive Prison 
Management.’’ (Forum, Vol. XII., p. 496.) A 
reply to Andrews (above), defending our prison sys- 
tem as a very practical success. 

Giddings, F. H. ‘‘ The Ethics of Social Progress.”’ 
(International Journal of Ethics, Vol. Ill., No. 2, 
January, 1893.) Discusses crime as one element in 
the cost of progress which may be alleviated but 
never obliterated. 

Green, 8S. M. ‘‘ Crime, its Nature, Cause, Treatment, 
and Principles.’’ (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1889.) 
Good analysis and common-sense treatment. 

Lombroso, Cesar, and William Ferrero. ‘‘ The Female 
Offender.’’ (D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1895.) 
Discusses physiological characteristics which predis- 
pose women to commit crimes; attempts to classify 
criminals by physical features common to many 
female offenders. 

MacDonald, Arthur. ‘‘ Criminology.’’ Treats in detail 
of Lombroso’s theories and the science of criminol- 


ogy. 

Morrison, W. D. ‘‘ Crime and Its Causes.’’ (Scrib- 
ners, New York, 1891.) An important little book, 
based on most recent ideas and an experience of 
fourteen years in prison work. 

Morrison, W. D. ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders.’’ (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, 1897.) Discusses conditions 
under which youths become criminals, and the institu- 
tions in existence to reclaim such, with methods most 
likely to succeed. 

Packard, J. L. ‘‘ Why Crime is Increasing.’’ (North 
American Review, Vol. CXL., p. 456.) An analysis 
of causes to get at the possible cures. 

Palm, Andrew J. ‘‘ The Death Penalty.’”’ (Putnam, 
New York, 1891.) One of the very best considera- 
tions of capital punishment. 

Reeve, C. H. ‘‘ Preventive Legislation in Relation to 
Crime.’’ (American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. Ill., p. 223.) An able discus- 
sion of what may and what may not be expected from 
laws relating to crime. 


TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


Romilly, H. ‘‘ The Punishment of Death.”” (Murray, 
London, 1889.) A broad and generous treatment 
of capital punishment. 

Rylands, L. G. ‘‘ Crime, Its Causes and Remedy.” 
(Unwin & Co., London, 1889.) Deals especially with 
moral education and prevention of drunkenness. 

Spaulding, W. F. ‘‘ Has Crime Increased in Massachu- 
setts?’’ (Forum, Vol. XII., p. 659.) Another 
reply to Andrews (above), contending that despite 
the large immigration of foreign criminals, America 
is coping with crime in a satisfactory way. 

Stephen, J. F. ‘‘ Variations in the Punishment of 
Crime.’’ (Nineteenth Century, Vol. XVII., p. 755.) 
Severity and certainty of punishment very desirable, 
because it acts as a preventive. 

Tallack, W. T. ‘‘ Penological and Preventive Prin- 
ciples.’” (Wertheim, London, 1889.) Good argu- 
ment in favor of capital punishment on the ground 
that imprisonment for life is too severe a penalty. 

Vaux, R. ‘‘ Short Talks on Crime-Cause and Convict- 
Punishment.’’ (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1882.) 
Brief discussions on various phases of the question, 
showing hopeful aspect for future. 

Waugh, B. ‘‘ The Gaol Cradle and Who Rocks It.”’ 
(Isbister, London, 1880.) An eloquent appeal for 
abolition of juvenile imprisonment. 

Wines, E.C. ‘‘ The State of Prisons and of Child- 
Saving Institutions in the Civilized World.’’ (Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1880.) A voluminous 
work embodying results of many years of observation 
and study, and describing prison work throughout 
the world. 

Wines, Frederick H. ‘‘ Punishment and Reformation.”’ 
(Crowell & Co., New York, 1895.) Defines crime, 
and discusses its punishment. Treats of the reforma- 
tion of the ‘criminal, theory of punishment, the pre- 
vention of crime, etc. 

Winter, Alexander. ‘‘ The New York State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira.’’ (Scribners, New York, 1891.) 
Interesting account of prison reformatory which 
aims at curing rather than punishing first offenders 
by a system of discipline carried on by means of 
‘*marks’’ for labor, good conduct, and proficiency 
in study. 

‘* Year Book of the New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira.’’ Gives in detail the methods of one of our 
most modern reformatories. 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


First Week — 

1. Reading: (1) Chapter on ‘‘ Single Offenders’’ in 
Drahms (listed above). (2) From Byrnes (listed 
above). 

2. Oration: (1) Crimes against Civilization. (2) What 
is Crime? 

8. Paper: (1) Juvenile Courts. (See paragraph in 
‘‘Highways and Byways,’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
November, 1900.) (2) Effect of Climate on Crime. 
(3) Tobacco and Crime. (4) The Pardon System and 
its Abuses. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That Capital Punishment should 
be Abolished. 

Second Week — 

1. Reading: (1) Chapter on ‘‘ Methods of Prevention ’’ 
in Morrison’s ‘‘ Juvenile Offenders ’’ (listed above). 

2. Oration: Prison Reform. 

8. Paper: (1) The Religious Training of Convicts in 
our Prisons. (2) Development of Prison Architec- 
ture. (3) The Modern City Police Court and its Effect 
on Crime. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That Industrial Education is 
the Best Preventive of Crime. 


Third Week — 

1. Reading: From ‘‘ York: a Dishonest City,’’ in 
MeClure’s for April, 1901. 

2. Oration: Intemperance and Crime. 

8. Paper: (1) The Relation of Education to Crime. 
(2) Do Reform Schools Reform? 

4. Debate: (1) Resolved, That the Whipping Post 
Should be Revived. (2) Resolved, That Crime is not 
Decreasing. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Reading: Selections from newspapers published by 
prisons or reformatories. 

2. Oration: Prisons as Training Schools for Good 
Citizens. 

8. Paper: (1) Heredity in Crime. (2) The Penal 
Institutions of Massachusetts. (3) Prison Publica- 
tions in the United States. (Account of the various 
papers printed and edited by prisoners. ) 

4. Debate: (1) Resolved, That Prisoners Should not 
be Compelled to Wear Striped Garments, and That 
They be Kept Entirely Away from the Gaze of Prison 
Visitors. (2) Resolved, That Our Prisons, as Now 
Conducted, Foster Pauperism and Encourage Crime. 
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PEN PICTURES FROM CHAUTAUQUA GRADUATE CIRCLES. 


Every member of the C. L. S. C. at grad- 
uation becomes a member of the Society of 
the Hall in the Grove. For this reason the 
name quite generally adopted for C. L. S. C. 
alumni organizations is that of the Society of 
the Hall in the Grove, but as will be seen 
from the following reports, the custom is 
not universally followed, although there 
seems to be a peculiar fitness in the title. 
We are glad to present this month reports 
from a large number of these graduate 
circles. 

The reports show considerable variety in 
methods of work: some circles are restricted 
to graduates, others have thought best to 
pursue a little different plan. We have 
graduates organized for study purposes and 
graduate societies whose work has been more 
social in its character. All of these circles 
are doing an important work in perpetuating 
the Chautauqua ideal in their respective com- 
munities. That ideal was never more needed 
than it is today, and when intelligently pre- 
sented rarely fails to meet a response. The 
C. L. S. C. owes much to its great army of 
graduates whose influence has molded the 
intellectual life of thousands of communities 
to an extent that it is scarcely possible to 
estimate. 

In addition to the graduate reports, we 
publish also some pen pictures from other 
circles,— representative reports typical of 
the splendid work which has been done by 
Chautauquans everywhere during the past 
year. 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nearly seven years ago, in the autumn of 1894, a 
little company interested in intellectual advancement 
met at the home of Mrs. G. W. Scofield, and as a result 
of her special interest in the matter, organized them- 
selves into a Chautauqua circle, with a membership 
limited to twenty-five. The regular course of study as 
prescribed in THE CHAUTAUQUAN was closely followed, 
until in the summer of 1898 diplomas were awarded to 
the graduates who had fulfilled the requirements. 

For the past three years they have pursued special 
courses of study planned by those in authority, and 
supplemented by a travel paper each evening. The 
first of these was the English historical and literary 
course, with London papers; the second, French litera- 
ture, with Paris as a special topic; and the work of the 
current year takes up the anthropological course, sup- 
plemented by papers on American expansion, and 
American travel papers descriptive of places visited by 
the writers. 

Each year a committee has prepared for the circle 
complete and artistically printed programs containing 
the plan of the work for the entire year. 

_ Areading circle of Chautauqua graduates was organ- 
wed last winter by Mrs. Dr. W. V. Hazeltine, who was 
the first president of the older graduate circle. They 


meet at her house once a week and are doing most 
excellent work in the study of one of the special seal 
courses. 

Two other circles composed mostly of young people — 
one the direct outgrowth of this Class of ’98, the other 
greatly influenced by it—have also been recently 
organized here, while many are pursuing the work 
individually. 

The circle has recently placed in the Warren public 
library Frederick B. Starr’s ‘‘ North American Indians,’’ 
valuable for historic and scientific worth and artistic 
illustration. 

Meetings are held every second Friday evening at the 
residence of Mrs. G. W. Scofield and her daughter, who 
have been most active and interested in the work and 
to whom the circle owes its birth and continued exis- 
tence. The evenings are entertaining and instructive, 
and the results cannot fail to be stimulating and uplift- 
ing and leave lasting impressions on the intellectual 
atmosphere of our beautiful home city. 


ALPHA CIRCLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Alpha Circle, Cincinnati, was organized at Wesley 
Chapel, the mother of Methodism and also the mother 
and encourager of the Chautauqua movement in south- 
ern Ohio, November, 1878. 

Miss Eleanor C. O’Connell was elected president, and 
kas received the unanimous vote as its presiding officer 
on each annual election day. 

The circle in the earlier years met weekly in one of 
the parlors of the church. As the years advanced and 
the members became graduates, more attention was 
given to the Society of the Hall in the Grove. The 
course for the White Seal and Garnet Seal claimed the 
attention that the regular work once had. English 
history and the dramas of the immortal Shakespeare 
have been studied as planned by the C. L. 8. C. coun- 
selors. The closing year of the nineteenth century was 
devoted to the leading events of the century, each 
member giving her time to one country, and preparing 
a paper for the benefit of all. 

The meetings are now held at the homes of the mem- 
bers, all-day sessions being quite common, where music 
and the narration of travels is made quite a feature. 
Excursions are also made into the country, courting 
dame nature, visiting places of historic interest, and 
recalling the past in such places as Clovernook, the 
home of the Carey sisters. 

The twentieth anniversary was celebrated by a ban- 
quet at the Palace Hotel. 

Recently all the graduates of Cincinnati and vicinity 
have organized as a Society of the Hall in the Grove, 
and hope to meet in large numbers semi-annually for 
exchange of views in regard to the extension of the 
Chautauqua movement and the fostering of a fraternal 
spirit among all C. L. 8. C. graduates. The officers 
are as follows: President, Miss E. C. O’Connell, ’82; 
vice-president, Mrs. J. C. Culbertson, ’98; secretary, 
Miss Ella Aldcroft, ’86; treasurer, Mrs. Stevens, ’98. 

The Alpha Circle was organized during the pastorate 
of Rev. Sylvester Weeks, who was ever an inspiration 
to its youthful members. Though for several years 
absent in body, having gone to reside in Florida, his 
letters show the same kindly interest in the progress 
of the different members of the circle, and always 
breathe the true Chautauqua spirit. 

Many have become graduates in the C. L. 8. C. on 
account of the helpfulness of Alpha Circle ; some read a 
little each year, and hundreds have been delighted with 
Chautauqua songs, programs, and receptions. Quite a 
number have visited Chautauqua, joined its classes, and 
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given special attention to the normal department in 
Sunday-school work. 

The members and friends of the C. L. S. C. of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity met and received inspiration from 
such men as Bishop John Vincent and Bishop Warren as 
early as 1880 in our own city through the enterprising 
management of Alpha Circle. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ALUMN4S OF JAMAICA, 
NEW YORK. 


In February, 1893, eleven Chautauqua graduates 
residing in what was then the village of Jamaica, and 
is now included in the city of New York, formed an 
association, calling it the Chautauqua Alumna of 
Jamaica. 

Seven of the members had been graduated in the 
Class of ’91, but between that date and the beginning 
of 1893 they had not been out of touch with Chautau- 
qua work. Indeed, with them it meant ‘‘ once a Chau- 
tauquan, always a Chautauquan,’’ for they had taken 
up the regular course again, and were reading it with 
more enthusiasm, perhaps, than the undergraduates of 
the local circle. The class motto of the ‘‘ ’91’s’’ was, 
** So run that ye may obtain.’’ They had obtained the 
wreath of victory, but still they felt they were setting 
the pace for the competitors in another race, and for 
the sake of keeping up the Chautauqua work most of 
them continued as members of the circle, and so read 
the regular course three times over. Are there many 
Chautauqua graduates who can claim that? It was for 
the white seal that they worked, as well as for the 
seals for re-reading. 

Still we longed to climb to higher levels of knowl- 
edge. To read about great authors and their works 
was not enough for us; we wished to read the works 
for ourselves, and to find out what makes them famous 
and enduring while so many others are soon forgotten. 
So the alumnz association was formed. It has a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, and 
a constitution. Meetings are held monthly throughout 
the year at the homes of the members, in rotation; 
simple refreshments are served, and monthly dues of 
five cents from each member have created a little fund 
for the treasury. As many members as possible are 
assigned a part in each program; discussions are free 
and more or less lively and jocular, but the work is 
done well and conscientiously. 

In order to keep in touch with men and measures of 
the present, a short time at each meeting is devoted to 
a discussion of living writers and their works. Some- 
times a certain book or writer is assigned, more fre- 
quently each member tells of the new books read, and 
comments on them. 

It hardly needs to be said that the master poet, 
Shakespeare, was the first to be studied. Two years 
and a half were given to his works, the task appointed 
for a month being one complete play. Ata meeting the 
program would consist of original papers bearing on 
the play, quotations, and sketches of the different char- 
acters in the play, with comments and discussions, and 
sometimes portions of the play were read for a change. 
The questions sent by the C. L. S. C. office were care- 
fully answered, and the Shakespeare seal is our reward. 

The summer months of 1895 were given to the 
Current History course, and thus another seal was 
gained. In October of 1895 we began the Epic course, 

arranged for us by the C. L. 8S. C. management. Since 
then we have read, and read thoroughly, assisted by 
many critical and explanatory works, the following: 
The ‘‘ Iliad,’”’ ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ ‘‘ Mineid,’’ the ‘‘ Divine 
Comedy,’’ the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied,’’ and ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ for 
which two seals were received. The ‘‘ Song of Roland,’’ 
the ‘‘ Cid,’’ ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘ Paradise Regained,”’ 
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** Enoch Arden,’’ ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,’’ ‘‘ Idylls of the 
King,’’ and “ Sigurd the Volsung.’’ 

There are still more epics to read, and we hope to 
keep on until all are read. For a change, however, we 
intend taking up a course in Persian history and litera- 
ture, for which, at our request, the C. L. 8. C. office 
has had a set of eighty-seven questions prepared. It is 
required to read the following four books: “‘ The Story 
of Persia,’’ ‘* The Shah-Nameh of Firdausi,’’ ‘‘ Persian 
Literature, Ancient and Modern,’’ and the ‘‘ Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam.’’ This list, however, is in reality 
but a small part of the literature which it is the purpose 
of the members to read. Heretofore members have 
bought books themselves, and books for reference had 
been bought out of the treasury funds; but in order to 
obtain the many books we want for this course we made 
an application to the University of the State of New 
York, which will furnish us by the beginning of July 
with a traveling library of twenty-five volumes on 
Persian subjects. In the meantime, we are to take up 
a three menths’ course in rhetoric, a subject in which 
most of us are quite rusty. 

The reading of ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ and ‘‘ Lalla Rookh”’ 
recently has added variety. 

Since 1893 our society has been increased by fresh 
graduates, and now there are twenty members on the 
roll. The members are of varied ages and of strong 
individuality, but have learned to appreciate the pleas- 
ure to be derived from intellectual fellowship, and to 
be tolerant of the opinions of others without changing 
their own convictions. 

AnniE C. Kirsy, Secretary. 


8. H. G., BLUE EARTH, MINNESOTA. 


We organized in August, 1900, with eighteen mem- 
bers, and others are completing the course with the 
intention of becoming members. The §S. H. G. has 
given a real impetus to several persons who have from 
one cause or another failed to finish the full C. L. S. 
C. course, and they are now at work in earnest. The 
greater number of our society are ‘‘ Argonauts,’ 
though other classes are represented. Our village has 
not been without a C. L. §. C. since 1884. We may 
count as a direct result of the influence of Chautauqua 
work the organization of at least three good literary 
societies in this place, one of which will probably take 
up the regular C. L. 8. C. work next October. 

Our plan has been to meet at the homes of members, 
so we have no place of peculiar interest in which to 
gather. 

Because of the absence of the president of the S. H. 
G., we have not yet held our social meeting for recep- 
tion of new members, which will be done some time in 
April. We are also planning to have a vesper service 
in June, in which the various churches will unite. We 
have a short program when receiving new members, as 
follows: 

The members of the S. H. G. rise and give C. L. S. 
C. salute as the new members enter, conducted by our 
vice-president. Members of S. H. G. repeat in concert 
the motto, ‘‘ Never be discouraged.’’ New members 
respond, ‘‘ We study the word and the works of God.” 
Then all say, ‘‘ Let us keep our Heavenly Father in the 
midst.’’ All being seated, the secretary calls the roll 
of classes, the members of which rise and respond with 
year, name of class, class motto, and give the emblem. 
Secretary reads constitution, which is then signed by 
new members; the president gives a hearty welcome 
and introduces new members, when handshaking is in 
order, followed by a banquet. We aim to make this 
reception quite an event. All undergraduates of the 
C. L. 8. C. and members of other literary societies in 
the place will receive invitations to be present. The 

















BICYCLING AT 


Wheeling will doubtless play an important 
part in the recreation that many will enjoy 
at Chautauqua during the coming summer, the 
beautiful lake rides well repaying the trouble 
of bringing wheels from distant points. The 
club runs inaugurated by the Chautauqua 
Bicycle Club in past seasons have attracted 
many riders and added to the enjoyment to 
be derived from riding by oneself. 

A principal feature of last year’s Olympian 
games was the grand tilting tournament 
participated in by prominent Chautauquans 
who for the afternoon appeared as ‘‘ Knights 
of the Wheel,’’ causing great amusement. 
Their prancing steeds were bicycles trans- 
formed. With a blare of trumpets the prizes 
were bestowed upon the winners. One of 
the most prominent musicians at Chautauqua 
rode a genuine bucking bronco of the chain- 
less model. Even if one does not care to 
venture out into the surrounding country he 
will find himself able to utilize his wheel in 
riding about the Assembly town, the smooth 
earth roads offering delightful spins as they 


For remainder of C. L. S. C. Round Table, see page 314. 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


wind in and out under the trees of Chautau- 
qua. Bicycle riders will find many worthy 
examples in members of the faculty and well 
known visitors who bring their wheels with 
them. 

One of the most delightful rides in western 
New York is that afforded by the route which 
takes the wheelman from Chautauqua down 
the lake to the old rope ferry at Bemus 
Point, distant about five miles, and thence 
down the other side of the lake over a cinder 
bicycle path which stretches along the shore 
to Jamestown, ten miles farther. The 
return can be made by boat if the wheelman 
does not wish to prolong his ride. There 
are numerous summer hotels between Bemus 
Point and Jamestown which add to the popu- 
larity of this ride by the delicious fish dinners 
they provide. The cinder bicycle paths are 
under the protection of a state law and are 
being extended by the local bicycle clubs to 
form a continuous ride of about fifty miles, 
completely encircling the lake, which will be 
in view the entire distance. 


FIELD DAY 


In track and field sports as well as aquatics 
Chautauqua hopes to stimulate interest and 
enthusiasm. Outside of baseball little has 
been done in the past owing to the apparent 
lack of facilities, but for the coming season 
the School of Physical Education has added 
a department of athletics. This will be in 
charge of directors who have won national 
reputations in their respective branches, and 
instruction will be given in track and field 





athletics, baseball, football, golf, and other 
sports for which there is a demand. 

A special Field Day, August 2, has been 
set apart by the management, at which time 
there will be an athletic meet and prizes 
offered to the winners. The records will be 
preserved, and it is expected with the good 
material at hand that they will take rank with 
the best amateur records in the country. 
Golf and tennis tournaments will also be held. 






BICYCLING AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
AQUATIC DAY. 


Water sports have always been an impor- 
tant branch of recreation at Chautauqua. 
The lake with its open stretch for miles in 
either direction is constantly dotted with 
sailing craft and row boats, and the beach 
is thronged with bathers. Heretofore the 


Chadakoin four-oared race between the Chau- 
tauqua and Jamestown crews and the yacht 
races have been conducted at such time as 
the general program would permit, and 
necessarily conflicted with many other 


things. This year, however, the manage- 
ment has set apart a special Aquatic Day, 
August 9, for this important branch of 
athletics, in order that everyone may have 
an opportunity to enjoy the races. On the 
afternoon of this day will be held the annual 
Chadakoin boat race, the yacht and canoe 
races and swimming and diving contests. 
Banners and medals with the Chautauqua 
athletic emblem upon them will be awarded 
as prizes. 


THE NEW GOLF LINKS. 


Last season a new golf course was laid out 
at Chautauqua, just outside of the north 
gate. The links are situated on the beau- 
tiful rolling country overlooking the lake 
and became a very popular resort for lovers 
of the sport throughout the season. The 
turf was new and necessarily a little rough, 
but there is promise of a beautiful course 
here by the opening of this year. The size 
of the course will be increased and much 
pains will be spent to make it perfect as 
possible. It was a very interesting sight 


last season to see the head professor in 
pedagogy come along the walk early in the 
morning hurrying to his class with a bundle 
of golf sticks under his arm. He could be 
seen upon the links after class, driving off 
in company with the editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, who also as a devotee of the sport 
spent most of his time at Chautauqua on the 
links. Many others were accustomed to 
make daily trips to this part of the grounds, 
and the red jackets could be seen in goodly 
numbers from morning until sunset. 


CHAUTAUQUA EMBLEM. 


As heretofore announced, Chautauqua is 
to have an emblem for its banners and uni- 
forms. It will be an Old English ‘‘C’’ of 
golf red in the center of a circle, on a gray 
or white background. This will be the official 
athletic emblem of Chautauqua and will be 
given out only to those who are regular 
members of the teams and crews. It will 
also appear on the 
medals and ban- 
ners which will 
be awarded to 
the winners of 
athletic and aqua- 
tic contests. The 
baseball team is 
to be newly uni- 
formed in becom- 
ing gray, and no 
longer shall we 
see this fine set 
of fellows playing 
in motley suits 
of many colleges. 

The emblem will 
also be seen upon 
the athletic uni- 


forms and all banners given as prizes 
for the different races. A special Field 
Day will be held on August 2, at which 
there will be contests in all branches of track 
and field sports. The records will be pre- 
served and a list exhibited in the trophy 
room. On Aquatic Day, August 9, will be 
held the annual Chadakoin boat race, yacht 
and canoe races 
and swimming 
contests. The 
popularity of this 
day has been 
growing steadily 
and the Chautau- 
qua shells have 
been refitted and 
several new sail- 
ing craft have 
been added to the 
already formid- 
able fleet in antic- 
ipation of the 
event. There will 
also be the usual 
tennis and golf 
tournaments. 
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Diet Does It. 


“Throw physic to the 
dogs.” 

Eat well, and get well, 
and keep well, Petti- 
john's Breakfast Food, 
the evenly balanced ce- 
real food, is extremely 
nutritious ane easily di- 
gested, It supplies the 
entire system with the 
‘ food-demands of nature. 


“All the wheat but 
the overcoat.” 


Sold only in 2-Ib. pack- 
ages. 
At all grocers’. 
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Do You Know 


that Pettijohn’s Break- 
fast Food can be easily 


f made into a variety of 


exceedingly delicious, 

wholesome dishes, such 

as Breakfast Porridge, 

Breakfast Porridge with 
fruit, 

Breakfast Porridge fried, 
Wholesome Bread, 
Nut Fritters, Date 

Croquettes, Hermits 
(a cookie or sweet 
for children), Hurry- 
up Biscuits, Muffins, 
Fruit Pudding and 
Short Cake ? 


The recipes for these are 
all giveninour new Petti- 
john booklet, which is SEN’ 
KEE. It is beautifully il- 

ed. Write for it. 


erican Cereal Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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leaflets recently received will be distributed, and we 
hope to arouse an enthusiasm for C. L. S. C. work that 
will result in many deciding to pursue the regular course. 
Each class will be given a page in the S. H. G. secre- 
tary’s book, at the top of which will be name, motto, 
and emblem. Very sincerely yours, 
E. G. BONWELL, Secretary. 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The C. L. S. C. of Newton Highlands, Massachusetts, 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary in October last. 
This circle was organized by seven earnest women in 
1880, and having grown to the number of twenty-five, 
to which number it was limited in order to be sure of 
individual work on the part of each member, has met 
weekly from October to June during all these succeed- 
ing years. 

The regular C. L. S. C. work was taken for four 
years, and one year was spent on a postgraduate 
course. Since that time the circle has planned its own 
courses each year, always endeavoring to follow the 
‘* Chautauqua method,’’ including something of history, 
literature, art, and science in the year’s work. Some 
years have been spent in the study of various countries 
or great cities, while the list of famous books and 
authors, of artists and musicians, of scientists and 
naturalists studied by this industrious circle appalls 
even the members themselves. The aim of the mem- 
bers has been to insist upon individual work and 
thoughtful study, and this work and study have been 
accomplished by the women. Most of them are matrons 
with families but they always welcome as new members 
younger women fresh from school and college, thus 
bringing together for mutual help fresh thought and 
riper experience. 

The tenth anniversary was celebrated in 1890, 
Bishop Vincent being with the circle upon that occasion. 
The twentieth anniversary, observed last autumn, 
took the form of a luncheon, at which many brilliant 
toasts were given and delightful papers were read on 
the various phases of ‘‘ The Twenty Years,’’ both as 
regards the circle and on such topics as ‘‘ Progress of 
Science,’’ ‘‘ Progress in Economics,’’ and ‘‘ Historical 
Changes in Twenty Years.’’ 

The circle is incorporated as the Newton Highlands 
C. L. 8. C., although many of its present members have 
never taken the regular Chautauqua course; but the 
original founders of the circle feel so indebted to the 
‘* Chautauqua Idea’’ and so imbued with the Chautau- 
qua spirit, that they could not permit any change in the 
name. They feel that it would be selling their birth- 
right, indeed. And while looking forward to celebrat- 
ing their twenty-first anniversary —their coming of 
age — next October, the members, old and new, are all 
thoroughly inspired with the class motto —‘‘ Press 
forward, he conquers who will.’’ 

Emi.y M. F. Wut, Secretary. 


PLEASANT HOUR CIRCLE, BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. 


This circle was organized for undergraduate work in 
1883. It owes its existence to the labors of Miss Clara 
Wilkes, who went out as a missionary to Central 
Africa a few years later, and there succumbed to an 
attack of fever. It has been presided over continuously 
since 1884 by Mr. W. B. Wickens, under whose care 
it became for a time prominent for the competitive 
plan used in carrying on the work. The attendance 
has varied a good deal, but numbered on the average 
about twenty. 

Though its members began to graduate in 1887 and 
almost every year some representatives went to Chau- 
tauqua to pass through the Golden Gate, the graduates 
did not organize for special work but thought they 
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could best serve the interests of the C. L. S.C. hy 
meeting with the undergraduates and by assisting them 
as much as possible. Experience has shown the wisdom 
of this decision; for the circle, though still the center 
of Chautauqua influence in the community, has not been 
able since its organization as a graduate circle, to do as 
much to induce others to join the movement as it was 
able to do in the former days. However, in 1897 the 
time seemed opportune for the graduates to withdraw 
from the rest of the circle and organize for special seal 
work. The undergraduate circle seemed strong enough 
to carry on vigorously the C. L. S. C. plan. 

The special seal course selected was that connected 
with the study of Shakespeare, so it was decided to take 
up the plays in the order suggested in the Shakespearean 
Seal memoranda, and it was thought best to devote one 
evening to each act of a play. This plan has given 
very good results, though to some minds the progress 
may seem slow, extending as it necessarily does over a 
period of three or four years. 

Each member brings to the meeting a copy of the 
play to be read that evening. In the reading of the 
act each member personates a character, the characters 
being assigned by lot. In each scene the character 
‘‘enters’’ by rising to the feet, and having said his 
say makes his ‘‘ exit'’ by resuming his seat. At the 
close of each scene an opportunity is given for discus- 
sing pronunciations, obsolete expressions, obscure 
passages, etc., which adds greatly to the profit and 
pleasure of the evening and gives the exercise more of 
the character of a study than of a cursory reading of 
the play. 

After the act for the evening has been thus disposed 
of, discussions generally follow on general topics, such 
as literary or social subjects, books, magazine articles, 
current events, or any matter in which the members 
are interested. The proceedings are usually brought 
to a close by the ‘‘ Evening Hymn,’’ the Chautauqua 
mottoes, and a benediction. 


THE 8S. H. G., ALBION, MICHIGAN. 


Our Society of the Hall in the Grove was organized 
October, 1899. We began with a membership of four, 
just enough for the officers, but with enthusiasm suffi- 
cient for a much larger number. We have the same 
officers yet. At our second meeting we numbered 
seven, the next twelve. Then we began to think we 
must limit our membership, and placed it at fifteen. 
The very next time we had seventeen. Still, like the 
Irishman’s turnip, it grew and it grew, until we closed 
the doors at twenty-five. We are a very happy and 
congenial circle. We make use of many ideas found 
in the Round Table. At our social evenings we use the 
games, which are very much enjoyed. The first year 
we worked on Garnet Seal questions, and the members 
say they never received so much instruction in one year. 
Ihave taken four years’ Garnet Seal work, and this 
year have ordered the Shakespeare Course and another 
Garnet Seal. ‘‘To a mother with children in school 
this work is of untold worth.’”” We meet every month 
at the home of some member. (I regret to say we 
have no club-rooms.) The attendance is excellent; 
nearly all present at every meeting. We could easily 
make our number fifty. We like very much to have 
questions made out on some one point of the lesson, 
and to have a discussion. We have three minutes of 
talk often; always current topics. All this follows a 
fine program. , 

I am glad to report our circle in such good condition, 
but am sorry that I cannot make my picture plainer. 
We nearly always have a little social time after each 
meeting. We hope some day to send you a photograph 
showing that we have a club-house of our own. Yours 
very truly, Mary A. LupLow, President. 
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Before Retiring— Drink only Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa is so perfectly digestible that no risk is incurred 
of a bad night’s rest if the beverage be restricted to that alone. Its 
nourishing qualities enable the blood to build up during sleep the material 
wasted by the previous day’s worry and excitement. It soothes the 
nervous, being alike strengthening, delicious, pure and nourishing. Cheap, 
because a little goes a long way; rapidly made ready; and always accept- 
able by all ages of all classes. 


Don’t forget to order a tin next time from the Grocery Store! 
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S. H. G. OF DECATUR, INDIANA. 


The Society of the Hall in the Grove of this city is of 
recent organization, the members consisting of ten 
ladies who received their diplomas last summer. 

After completing the regular C. L. 8. C. work, the 
club decided to continue its regular Wednesday meet- 
ings, and to take up the Russian sea] course. This 
course has proven very interesting, although somewhat 
more difficult than was anticipated. However, the work 
has been completed, and the members will soon have 
the memoranda finished. 

The Garnet Seal course has also been entertaining 
for several of the members. 

The members of this society are also members of the 
Ladies’ Shakespeare Club, the club meeting the first 
two months of each year for the study of Shakespeare, 
after which they divide, one section taking up current 
topics, the other the C. L. S. C. work. However, they 
will probably follow but one line of work the ensuing 
year. There is a good field here for C. L. S. C. work, 
but it has never been successfully established in any 
church or other society, our own club being the only 
one to take it up, and asit is an old club and one limited 
in numbers to fifteen members, the work could not be 
pushed to any great extent outside of our society. 

The year book of our club has just been completed 
and I send you a copy. 

With kind wishes for the future success of all C. L. 
S. C. societies, and many pleasant memories of the Hall 
in the Grove, I am, very truly yours, 

Mrs. Mary H. TYNDALL. 


Cc. L. S. C. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


The C. L. S. C. Alumni Association of Toledo and 
vicinity was organized March 2, 1896. From that 
time until now meetings have been held on the last 
Monday of each February, May, August, and November. 


We have on the roll, to whom we send invitations to 
each meeting, all the C. L. S. C. graduates, as far as 
we can get their names, numbering nearly one hun- 
dred. Those who are really members, paying annual 
dues, have varied in number each year from eighteen 
to twenty eight. The funds raised are used for the 
necessary expenses, such as printing, postage, and 
occasional refreshments. 

At each meeting we have tried to keep the Chautau- 
qua camp-fires burning with literary and musical or 
scientific programs, not forgetting to keep before our- 
selves and others the ‘‘ Chautauqua Idea.’’ We have 
had a representative at Chautauqua for Recognition 
Day every year, and usually a report from her at our 
August meeting, which is always a picnic. 

Our aim has been also to encourage the formation of 
new circles, but we have not accomplished as much in 
this direction as we hoped. Perhaps we may succeed 
better in the future. 

This year, earnest work has been done by a small 
number of people out of the Alumni Association in a 
class taking up the postgraduate course in American 
history — arranged by our alma mater. This class 
has met on the first and third Monday evenings of each 
month. They have found the plan provided, and the 
books of the course, adapted to their needs, and rous- 
ing their enthusiasm as of old. 

We would heartily recommend this course and also 
the course in English history and literature to other 
postgraduate classes. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, CHAUTAUQUA ALUMNI. 

The Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni Circle was organ- 
ized in 1889, twelve years ago, with fifteen or twenty 
members, in the parlors of James H. Taft, 480 Clinton 
_street, Brooklyn. 
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Dr. J. F. Atwood was its first president, serving one 
year, professional work precluding the possibility of 
further service as an officer. 

The other presidents have been: Mr. O. B. Lewis, 
who held the office three years; Miss A. R. Wells, also 
serving three years; and Mrs. Jennie Atwood Case, 
who is just closing her fifth year as the circle’s president. 

From its organization, it has been an uplifting power. 
Though never lacking in interest, the last few years 
of its existence have been marked by greatly increased 
devotion on the part of graduates; and undergraduates 
of other circles have been incited by its attractions to 
greater zeal in the completion of the C. L. S. C. course. 

Much good work has been done in special lines, the 
circle having been divided into sections, each devoted 
to a different study. 

The following include some of the topics considered 
during different years: Astronomy, zodlogy, current 
history, botany, psychology, music and musicians, 
anthropology, travels, English and American poetry, 
biography, Shakespeare, and the Bible. The last two 
have never gone out of fashion, being subjects which 
are never dropped for others. 

The meetings are held on the first Tuesday evening 
of every month, in the homes of the different members, 
though of late years the largest houses are taxed to 
their utmost to hold the members and their friends. 
The circle at present numbers seventy-two members. 

Prominent on the roll of our circle we may mention 
the names of Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D. D.; the late 
Rev. I. Simmons, D. D., formerly a member of New 
York East Methodist Episcopal Conference; Rev. R. S. 
Pardington, D. D., of the same conference; Prof. John 
Mickleborough, Ph. D., principal of the Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn; the late Freeman Atwood, M. D., 
for years a power in Brooklyn medical circles; Rev. J. 
E. Adams, D. D., now presiding elder in the New York 
East Conference; the Hon. John H. Straley, president 
of the Brooklyn Chautauqua Union; Prof. W. N. Ellis; 
Rev. R. H. Bosworth, D. D.; Miss M. Davenport, 
teacher of psychology in the Girls’ High School, Brook- 
lyn; Hon. W. L. Morehouse; Miss A. R. Wells, prin- 
cipal of Grammar School No. 35, Brooklyn; Mr. James 
H. Taft, the philanthropist and father of Rev. Marcus 
L. Taft of Peking University; Mr. O. B. Lewis, Mr. 
Alonzo Foster, Mrs. Frances Minshull, M. D., Mrs. 
Harriet Hale, M. D., Mrs. May Straley, M. D., all 
three of whom have won enviable places as medical 
practitioners; Mr. D. H. Underhill, president of the Guild 
of the Seven Seals; Mr. J. H. Lant, a biblical scholar 
and president of the Pathfinder Circle; Mr. T. S. 
Casey, an authority on Shakespeare; Mrs. R. W. 
Jones, the circle’s poet; Miss R. W. Brown and Miss L. 
A. Shotwell, prominent in Chautauqua and literary 
circles, and Mr. H. J. Warner, president of the ‘‘ No 
Name ’’ Chautauqua Circle. 

During the last year, visiting committees have been 
formed whose province it is to visit local circles and 
picture to the eligible members thereof the advantages 
and delights of membership in the ‘‘ Alumni.’’ Many 
who otherwise would drift into carelessness and utter 
neglect in regard to their C. L. S. C. work are spurred 
on to fresh effort in order to win the right to become 
one of the ‘‘ elect.’’ Some circles have been formed 
with that end in view, friends of graduates having 
visited the circle and been impressed with its educa- 
tional and festive features; for the meetings are valued 
not only for their rare mental uplift, but for the friendly 
intercourse which finds delightful expression in the 
gathering together of these Chautauqua graduates. 

The years may be many, we trust, ere its record be 
closed, and for its future we expect still increasing 
numbers and greater influence. 

JENNIE ATwoop CasE, President. 
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Excess Security to a le 4,543,126.81) 
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GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
In Assets, , ; ; $3,167,819.96 
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HOLLEY, NEW YORK, CHAUTAUQUA ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION. 

In 1895 the C. L. S. C. graduates of Holley, New 
York, desiring to perpetuate their interest in Chautau- 
qua by a permanent organization, held a meeting and 
organized under the following constitution: 

ARTICLE I.— NAME. 

This organization shall be known as the Holley Chau- 
tauqua Alumni Association. 

ARTICLE II.— OBJECT. 

The object of this organization is the mutual improve- 
ment of its members and the promotion of sociality 
and friendliness among all who may be in any way 
connected with it. 

ARTICLE IlI.—MEMBERSHIP. 

1. Any graduate of the C. L. S. C. may become a 
member of the Association by enrolling his or her name 
and paying the annual fee. 

2. Any undergraduate may become an honorary 
member of the Association by enrolling his or her name 
and paying the annual fee. 

3. The members of either class shall cach pay an 
annual fee of , which money shall be used to 
defray the expenses of the Association. 

ARTICLE IV.— OFFICERS. 

1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Honorary President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer. 

2. There shall also be a Committee of Three who 
with the regular officers of the Association form an 
Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE V.— MEETINGS. 

1. The Association shall hold its meetings annually. 

2. Such other meetings may be held during the year 
as the President may appoint. 


8. A majority of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 

While our meetings are only held annually, they are 
such happy events that every member looks forward to 
them throughout the year with pleasant anticipations, 
and invitations are much desired by those outside of 


the charmed circle. We have sixteen resident and 
several non-resident members representing the classes 
from ’82 to ’85, 87, ’91, ’94, ’96 to ’98. Seven 
undergraduates have also recently enrolled their names. 
Miss Vincent of ’94 organized an active working circle 
in October, from which you will doubtless receive an 
enthusiastic report. 

The Holley Chautauqua Alumni Association varied 
its usual method of procedure by resolving itself into a 
committee of the whole, with the ‘‘ Committee of 
Three ’’ in general charge, and entertained each other, 
their partners in life, and the Chautauqua undergradu- 
ates at the pleasant home of Mrs. Martha Coy on 
Van Buren street, March 21. They are mostly hero- 
worshipers, and Longfellow was the chosen hero of this 
occasion. A large portrait of our dearly loved poet 
occupied a prominent place. 

The business meeting opened with the Lord’s Prayer. 
At roll-call.each member responded with a quotation 
from Longfellow’s poems. 

Miss Vincent gave a very interesting report of the 
proceedings at last season’s Chautauqua Assembly. 

At the election of officers we were reminded of 
the last clause of that quotation from Shakespeare’s 
‘* Twelfth Night’’: ‘‘Some are born great, some 
— greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
them.”’ 

None are office-seekers, yet for the seventh time W. 
H. Westcott was elected president; Mrs. H. E. Kibling, 
vice-president; and Martha J. Evarts, secretary and 
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treasurer, except that the office of secretary was held 
by Susie L. Love until her death in 1897. 

The ‘‘ Committee of Three,’’ by way of variety, is 
changed from year to year. This year the members are 
Mrs. Florence Edwards, Mrs. Kibling, and Miss Vincent. 

The guests were invited into the hall to inspect 
various symbols representing musical terms. While 
they were cudgeling their brains to guess the meaning 
of these symbols, tables were being prepared and the 
usual feast of good things followed, after which a 
‘* Longfellow Banquet ’’ was served: 

MENU. 
Fish. 
Game. 
Meats. 


Hiawatha’s Fishing. 
Hiawatha’s Chickens. 
Hiawatha’s Hunting. 
Dessert. Emperor’s Bird’s Nest. Snow Flake. 
Drinks. Catawba Wine. Sparkling Water. 

The following toasts were given, Rev. C. C. Johnson 
acting as toastmaster: ‘‘ Longfellow the Man’’; 
** Longfellow the Poet’’; ‘‘ Longfellow’s Best Poem ”’ ; 
** Longfellow’s Best Song.’’ 

Mrs. Westcott gave an interesting account of her 
visit to Longfellow’s home. We then adjourned with 
a few closing words from Rev. C. C. Johnson. 

The Holley Chautauqua Alumni Association has 
recently lost one of its most valued members by the 
death of Mrs. Laura M. Farwell, eighty-five years of 
age, and honorary president of the association. Mrs. 
Farwell and her daughter, Mrs. H. C. Milliman, were 
the first in Holley to begin reading the Chautauqua 
literary and scientific course in 1878, graduating with 
the ‘‘ Pioneers’’ in 1882. In 1879 they organized a 
large circle. Mrs. Farwell continued reading, adding 
seals to her diploma as long as her health permitted. 
She was greatly pleased at the organization of the 
alumni association, and assisted in making it a success. 
She suggested the name by which it has since been 
known. Her presence at the annual meetings was 
appreciated by all, and her contributions toward the 
programs were always of especial interest. She often 
visited Chautauqua, and was frequently in attendance 
upon the class exercises in Pioneer Hall. At a meet- 
ing of the alumni appropriate resolutions were drawn 
up and adopted by the Association. 

MartTHA J. Evarts, Secretary. 


8. H. G., FOSTORIA, OHIO. 


The Fostoria Society of the Hall in the Grove was 
organized in 1897 to keep up the interest of graduate 
Chautauquans in their alma mater. We represent the 
Class of ’82 and nearly all the others from 1889 to 
1900. We have the great honor of having the first 
three members who ever passed through the Golden 
Gate. When the ‘‘ Pioneers’’ knocked at the Golden 
Gate they were headed by three persons, representing 
three generations, and the rules were suspended, as it 
were, and they walked through together. 

We number about twenty members, and once a year 
we hold an open meeting to keep Chautauqua before 
the public. The meetings have taken different forms, 
always combining literary with social features. Dr. 
Anna Shaw added much to the interest of our meeting 
last year with one of her wittiest lectures. . 

This year in May or June we give a Chautauqua recep- 
tion, four of our members entertaining. The first 
house where we are to be received will be a Greek 
house with decoration and costumes in keeping, the 
second will be Roman, the third an English, the fourth 
an American. The entertainment and refreshments at 
each house will be in keeping with the period repre- 
sented. At the American we propose to make Chau- 
tauqua the leading idea. 

Our society has helped to organize other reading 
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circles, but as a circle we have not taken up any 
special course. Some are re-reading the course, an 
one is reading the special art course. 

RACHEL THOMAS, Chairman Executive Committee. 


THE NEW HAVEN CHAUTAUQUA UNION. 


This organization has -had a long and successful 
career, influencing most favorably the work of the 
many circles which have at different times been active 
in the work of the C. L. 8. C. The following account 
of a recent meeting shows the interest taken by the 
union in the state work : 

The pleasant parlors of Davenport Church were 
thrown open last evening for the entertainment of 
members of the Chautauqua Union. This organization 
is composed of the various smaller Chautauqua circles 
of the city, of which there are quite a number. They 
were represented by about seventy-five people. The 
rooms were decorated with palms, ferns, and potted 
plants. Although designated primarily to be social in 
character, a short and pleasing program was arranged. 
Postmaster Howarth presided in his usual happy and 
genial manner, making every one at ease by his affa- 
bility and humor. He has been president during nearly 
the whole time of the union’s existence, and the mem- 
bers have never been willing to allow his resignation. 
He first introduced a young Italian lad, Pasquale Gam- 
bardella, whose singing proved him to be quite a marvel 
and to most of those present it was a surprise. 

Miss M. Anstice Harris then gave what she termed 
** a study of the play, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ as prepared 
for a study class,’’ an interesting, well written paper. 

Rev. George M. Brown, president of the Connecticut 
Chautauqua Assembly, then made a few remarks, urg- 
ing attendance at the Plainville gathering next July, 
thus helping to make this new assembly a success. 
Such assemblies now gather annually in nearly every 
state in the union. He believes that the C. L. S. C. 
work is stronger than ever before, with more readers. 
A thousand new ones should be enrolled next year in 
this state. 

Then followed the truly social part, when ice cream 
and cake were served, and everyone had a friendly word 
for everyone else, for in this pleasant interchange of 
thought the true Chautauqua spirit is manifested. If 
people generally understood the benefits as well as 
pleasure to be derived from this Chautauqua work, more 
would take it up. A few minutes’ reading each day 
furnishes one with a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion, the importance of which in cultivating the mind 
is inestimable. 


[ Note.—Quite a number of admirable 
reports are necessarily omitted for lack of 
space, but these will be published in an early 
fall issue of the magazine. ] 


AWARD OF CHAUTAUQUA PRIZES. 

Prizes offered to Chautauqua organizers 
for securing C. L. S. C. readers and forming 
new circles for the year 1900-01 have been 
awarded as follows: 

First Prize — Rev. Geo. M. Brown, Derby, 
Conn., 287 ‘‘ credits.’’ 

Second Prize — Mrs, Alma F. Piatt, Wichi- 
ta, Kan., 266 ‘‘ credits.’’ 

Third Prize — Miss Mary Winfield, Kokomo, 
Ind., 114 “‘ credits.’’ 

Fourth Prize— Mrs. C. P. Whipple, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., 87 ‘‘ credits.’* 
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Honorable mention is also made of the 
following organizers for their effective serv- 
ices in securing recruits for the C. L. S. C. 
during the past year: 

Mrs. Alice Shipley, Des Moines, Ia. 

A. C. DeMary, Boise, Idaho. 

Gertrude Riebeth, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Geo. Lincks, Jersey City, N. J. 

Jno. A. Russell, New York, N. Y. 

E. E. Althouse, Sellersville, Pa. 

Mrs. L. 8. Corey, Lincoln, Neb. 

In addition to the above, too much cannot 
be said in praise of that wide-spread army of 
devoted Chautauquans who have spared 
neither time, labor, nor sacrifice in extending 
the uplifting influences of the Chautauqua 
Home Study Courses among the people of 
their respective localities. 


THE KENTUCKY CHAUTAUQUA. 


This well-known assembly, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. L. Davidson, will hold its 
fifteenth annual session in Woodland Park, 
Lexington, Kentucky, June 25 to July 5. 
The lecture platform includes: Dr. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. 
S. A. Steel, Dr. Morgan Wood, Hon. Lou Beau- 
champ, Father Francis Kelly, Dr. Stanley 
L. Krebs, Major James B. Pond, Mr. Bolling 
Arthur Johnson, Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, 
and J. Arthur Fallows, brought over from 
England by Dr. Davidson specially for 
the assembly season; Karl Germaine, the 
magician. The readers include: Miss Kath- 
erine Oliver and sisters, Mrs. Olivia Sanger 
Hall, Prof. Frank S. Fox, Louis Spencer 
Daniel. The famous Royal Hungarian Gypsy 
Orchestra furnishes music for the season. 
Other musical organizations are : The Imperial 
Hand-Bell Ringers, The Kentucky Colonels 
Male Quartet, Miss Sybil Sammis, Miss 
Louise Ainsworth, Miss Donna Adair. Rec- 
ognition Day will be July 2, with Dr. Morgan 
Wood as orator. Much will be made of our 
national holiday, July 4. Gen. John B. Gor- 
don will possibly be one of the orators of 
the day. College Day, with oratorical con- 
test participated in by the leading colleges 
of Kentucky, will be one of the special fea- 
tures. There will be gatherings in the inter- 
ests of the Federation of Woman’s. Clubs. 
There will be daily C. L. S. C. Round Tables, 
with addresses on literary themes by J. 
Arthur Fallows and others. Large plans 
are being laid for morning Biblical Exposition 
and Minister’s Institute each afternoon. 
Summer school work will be conducted in 
many important departments, with emphasis 
laid on Sunday-school normal work. 
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THE 28TH CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 
July 3d—August 2gth, 1901. 


Public Lectures and Entertainments. 





LECTURES AND ADDRESSES. 


Mr. JoserH Jerrerson. Lecture on ‘‘ The Drama ~’ 
on the afternoon of August 15. 

PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, will deliver the address on Recognition 
Day, August 14. 

Gov. ODELL, of New York. Address on Grange Day, 
August 10. 

Major GENERAL FirzHucH Leg, U.S. A. Address: 
‘*Our Republic ’’ on National Army Day, August 17. 

SENATOR CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS. Address: ‘‘ The 
Spanish-American War’’ on August 24. 

Dr. Epwarp Everett HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 
Lectures on American History. 

Dr. T. DeWitt TALMAGE. Lecture: 

Good Cheer ’’ on the afternoon of July 21. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT, of England. Address: 
** Women, Old and New,’’ under the auspices of the 
Chautauqua Woman’s Club, July 18. 

Dr. F. W. GuNSAULUS, of Chicago. Address and 
lecture July, 6 and 8. 

Rev. F. D. GAMEWELL, a member of the besieged 
legation. Lecture on the ‘‘ Siege in Peking’’ on 
August 6. 

Mr. MELViIL Dewey, Director N. Y. State Library. 
Lecture: The ‘‘ New Century Public Library,’’ 
July 15. 


**Science of 


Mr. ELBERT HupparD, East Aurora, N. Y. Lecture 
on ‘‘ Roycroft Ideals,’’ August 26. 

Dr. AMory H. BrapForD. Lecture on July 9. 

PRESIDENT W. H. CRAWFORD, of Allegheny College. 
Address on ‘‘ Savenarola,’’ July 22. 

Dr. J. M. BuckLey. Three public lectures during 
the week of August 5. 

Mr. Lorapo Tart, of Chicago. 
clay modeling on August 13. 

Co. GEoRGE W. BAIN, of Kentucky. 
lectures, August 3 and 5. 

Pror. R. G. Mouton, of the University of Chicago. 
Bible Study on July 28 and a public lecture on July 29. 

Dr. P.S. HENSON, of Chicago. Two popular lectures 
July 25 and 26. 

Dr. Georce ELLiott, of Detroit. 
the Deaconess Convention on August 1. 

Miss AMALIE Horer, of the Kindergarten Magazine, 
Chicago. Two public lectures on Social Studies, August 
2 and 10. 

Supt. THomAs M. BALLIEt, Springfield, Mass. Two 
public lectures on pedagogy, July 22 and 23. 

Mr. WituiaAM §. CHERRY, the African explorer. 
Lecture on August 27. 

Pror. ANNA B. Comstock, of Cornell. 
Nature Study, July 15. 


An art lecture with 


Two popular 


Address before 


Lecture on 


SERMONS AND RELIGIOUS LECTURE COURSES. 


Dr. JoHN McNEIL, of England. Sermon, August 11. 

Dr. Amory H. BraprorD, of Montclair, N. J. Five 
devotional hours and a sermon, July 8 to 14. 

Dr. F. W. GuNnsauLus. Sermon, July 7. 

Rev. T. DeWirr TaALMAGE. Sermon, July 21. 

Dr. Ropert S. MacARTHUR. Sermon and devotional 
addresses during the week of July 28. 

PrinciPpAL G. M. GRANT of Queen’s University, Canada. 
A series of three Bible studies on the interpretation of 
the scriptures. 

Dr. O. P. GirrorD, of Buffalo. 
July 3 to 5. 


Devotional hours, 


Dr. A. W. RUDISILL, of India. Sermon, August 4. 

Dr. GeorceE 8S. BurRouGHS, of Oberlin. A series of 
devotional hours, July 16 to 19. 

Dr. W. F. OLDHAM, of Chicago. Series of devotional 
lectures during the week of August 5. 

Dr. GEorRGE L. RoBINSON, of McCormick Theological 
Seminary. Sermon and five devotional hours, August 
21 to 27. 

Dr. LINCOLN HuLLEY. Three Bible studies and a 
series of devotional hours, August 11 to 16. 

Dr. JOSIAH STRONG, Pres’t of the League for Social 
Service. Devotional hours, July 22 to 26. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


Mr. Percy M. Reese. ‘‘ Rome, Ancient and Modern,”’ 
July 9, 11, 13. 

Dr. WM. SEAMAN BAINBRIDGE. ‘‘Our Bodily Mansion,”’ 
July 16. 

Mr. GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 
America,’’ July 20, 22, 24. 

Mrs. Martua 8. GieLow. “Colonial Virginia,’’ July 

Mr. A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 
July 31. 


‘* Southwestern 


‘* Bird Friends,’’ 


Mr. A. T. VAN Laser. ‘‘Modern Painters’’ and 
‘* English Cathedrals,’’ July 4, August 12. 

Mr. Lorapo Tart. ‘“‘ American Sculpture and 
Sculptors,’’ August 14. 

Mr. Henry M. LapD. 
August 22. 

Dr. EDWARD A. STEINER. 
Slavic World,’’ August 24. 

Mr. WILLIAM §. CHERRY. 
Equatorial Africa,’’ August 28. 


“Color Photography,” 
‘*A Journey through the 
‘*Elephant Hunting in 





